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DAM 

Birth. 

i Milk lbs. ! 

1 Mutter 
Ills. 

FKIUK 


Maria 

; ' , 1 1 

Sired by - NICOTINE ” by ACTON DEWSTONE (iitii>. i 
25.7.1-1 ; ' 5-0 i ;ib4’7 1 4151 ! 

£ 

18 

s 

18 

rf. 

0 

PennsylTania 

2.7,14 

6:110 4 0— 5 "2! 271*9 ! 

310 

13 

13 

0 

Havana . . 

17.S.I4 

6,%5 4-15 : 264-;i 

! 30li 

13 

13 

0 

Kentucky 

i 21.8.14 

i 7905 :i*06 : 313‘;i 

357.f 

15 

15 

0 

Picotee 

i Sireil by '‘BOICUW’ by TABACUM 

1 8,!J.14 ' Xo Record. 

i 


! 

5 

5 

0 

Mongolia 

Sired by 

20.9.14 

“BELMONT" by ACTON AJAX (imp.) 

: Heifer. Xo Record. 

5 

5 

0 

Zealana 

1.'). 10.14 

1 


5 

5 

0 

Soudana 

20.11.14 

Sired by “GANYMEDE" 

Htdfer. \n Record. 


5 

5 

0 

Ontario 

18.12.14 

.. 


5 

5 

0 


The prices are based approximately on tlie actual milk and butter fat record 
of the dam at the rate of Is. per IIj. of fjutter fat yielded. 

See Journal of Agriculturf., Sejo/cm/^er, lUl/f. 


Inspection by arrangement with Mr, E. STEER, Herdsman, 
Central Research Farm, Werribee. 


Application for .pnrehaM to DIRECTOR OF AGRICULTURE, MELBOURNE. 
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THE MAIZE-l^RODUCrXG INDUSTRY IN VICTORIA. 

Jiif Temple Smith, Chief Field Officer. 

iNTROnrc'TORY. 

The production of maize for grain in Victoria has not developed as 
fast us might have been expected, the area cultivated being small when 
compared with the suitable land available in various parts of the State 
for such purposes. The rich flats on cither side of the numerous rivers 
and creeks north and south of the Main Dividing Range lend themselves 
as speeially valuable to maize growing, partly owing to the class of soil 
ptovided and also to the climatic conditions prevailing; the rainfall is 
snffiedent and tlie summer season long enough and hot enough to ripen 
the crop. AVhere temporary dry spells arp experienced, water for irriga- 
tion is generally available; this faotor alone gives promise of a greatly 
p.xtended area being cultivated when fuller advantage is taken of the 
permanent water supply. Already, in a small way, in more or less 
isolated cases, tlio crop lias been profitably produced on such rivers as 
the King, Ovens, Kiewa, Mitta, Upper (roulhurn, Ujiper Murray, and 
their many tributaries, and with a better knowledge of the crop’s require- 
ments and better systems of eultivatioii, seed seleetion and adaptation 
of varieties to their environiiumt, undoubtedly still more profitable 
results will ensue. 

At the ]>re.sent time tlie flat.s on the Snowy River at Orbost, the 
Uuiiho at Rruthen, and the Mitcladl at Bairnsdale, arc the heaviest 
maize viol dors. This is largely due to the exceptionally rich nature of 
jhc .«oil and suitable climatic conditions. However, one cannot but be 
inijtressed witli the fact that better systems are adopted here than in 
^sity other districts, whieli tend to bring about better results. Experi- 
ence has, no doubt, had much to do in this respect; but, in addition, 
haj'tcrn Gippsland has had the benefit of the time and thought which 
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some of the leading growers have devoted to tiie general improve- 
ment of the crop, Messrs. H. Janies (of Orbost) and Seeliusen (of 
Bruthen), and others, have experimented for many years in methods of 
cultivation^ seed soleotion, kc., and increased yields and hotter profits 
have resulted. There is no doubt that many other districts can be 
materially assisted in this respect if the same methods are applied. 

Literature on maize culture is difficult to obtain, especially for local 
application, and the more knowledge the gvowm' can employ and utilize 
with practice the greater chance will he have ot obtaining maximum 
results under all eircnmstances. 

The following figures, taken from the Vichrian ) ear-Hook, 1912, 
show the areas under cultivation in years lOOC-T to 1911-12: — 


AIaizk Areas a: 

I) YrEr.ns 

'OK Yu'TOKIA. 

Yetir. 

Afi-.s. 

VifM, 


... - _ 

IWishi'ls, 

lWU-7 

1 1 ..">0 

704.001 

1907-S 

lO.KS-t 

.■)0S.7»}1 

1008-9 

1 4. (HU 

0.70. (>4 2 

1000-10 

19,1 \2 

i,i.7S,o;n 

1910-11 

20,1 ■>! 

082,10:t 

1011-12 

lS,22:t 

702,0(‘>(> 

ill the vear 1001-2 iliere were 10.020 ar 

‘V\^s nudt'V maize, frum which 

a return of 615,472 bushels was 

obt iUiied. 

Afp*r that year th(‘ .area of 


land under this cro]) was fairly constant until i(M)9-10, wlicn it was 
increased to 19,112 acres, whieh jo-odncod l.l.^is.O;)! biishels. In 1010-11 
the area was further increased to 20.1.) 1 m-re";. bur tiu* production was 
only 982,103 bushels. Tn 1911-12 the area declini'd to 18,223 acn^s, and 
the produce to 792,860 bushels, of which 2 2 0.8 HO bn sheds were in the 
county of Tanjil. 174,024 in Dargo, l^)ll,.^()2 iji Tanibo, 1 ">0,960 in 
Croajingolong, 23,217 in Bogoiig, 17,44.") in Biiln Buln. 11.240 in 
Benamhra, 8.783 in Mornington, 8.421 in Grant, an<l 3,:bUi in iHdatitc. 
Maize is grown in other counties of the State, but to siieli a small {*xtcnt 
that it accounted for only about I per cent, of tin* total production la.st 
season. 


Maizk. 

I. States (iroa'ing Maize. — Jin* only States in whiidi maize is at all 
extensively grown for grain are tliosr* of .\.'W Soiirl, Wale^ ami Queen.^ 
land, the area .so cropj^n-d in these two States fluring the season 1911-12 
being 321,^28 acres, or nearly 95 per cent, of the total for tlu* (Common- 
wealth. Of the balance, \ ictoria contributed 18,223 acu-s, South 
Australia 97 acros Western Australia 29 aciv-.s, and the Xorthern Terri- 
tory , acres. Tln^ (dimute of lasniania ))r(<vents tin* growing of maize 
for gram in that State. In South Australia prior to I this particulars 
concerning maize lia.l not I, eon spoeially iiskoil' for on tlie form used in 
the collection of agru-nltiiral statistics. !„ „11 ||„. States maize is grown 
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to a greater or less extent as green forage, particularly in connexion with 
the dairying industry. 


Akka i'.vdkk Maize, 1875-6 to 1011-12. 


Se:i 9 <Hi. 

Xtnv 

Soutti 

WAleo. 

Vi(‘t(iri;i. 

(^IIOCIIS- 

l.AnO, 

SnnUi 
.Vitsf nilia. 

Western 

A ustriilia. 

.Vortliern 

Territory, 

Federal 

Cayiital 

Territory. 

Koiiilii in- 
wealth. 


Acres. 

.\iTc.s. 

Aen's. 

.\(T(‘i. 

■Icres. 

.\ercs. 

Acres. 

Acres 

I<f 7 r> AS . . 

1 17 „ 5.82 

2,840 

88,711 


00 



158.699 

.. 

nfT.liMi 

1,709 

44.109 


82 



178,100 

l 8 .S 5 -() . . 

182.709 

4 . 8 ,')l) 

71,741 


1211 



209.100 

18 f)() 1 . 

191 J.'t 2 

1 1 (l. 8 .'i 7 i 

99,400 


81 



800.990 

189.5 d . . 

211,104 

1 7,180 ; 

100,481 


28 



818.794 

19(111 1 . 

2 iMl, 0 .'i! 

1 9.889 

127,974 


'.11 



:) 48 , 50 .> 

1905 tS . . 1 

1 . 89 ,;ir>:S 

i 11 , 78 ', : 

118,720 


48 



814,901 

1906 " .. 

\ 74 Al .5 

1 n.A.Ao 

189,806 


101 



829.581 

1907-8 

1 Kio.osn 

1 10,844 ' 

127,119 

V ',49 

87 



299,579 

1908-9 .. 

! 1 H 0 ,<S 12 

J 14 .(HI 4 

1 27 .UA .8 

1,228 

l 8 l 



828,875 

1909 111 .. 

212,797 

19,112 

182,818 

210 

158 



8 () 4 . 5 S.'> 

1910 11 .. 

1 218,217 

1 2 (),l.'.l 

ls()..s (;2 

0 1 9 

40 

19 


414,914 

1911 \'Z.. 

107.712 

! ls ,228 

i.AA.im. 

97 

29 

19 

09 

84 o,oor» 


• i’;irti<‘u!;irs for |iri yciirx not 

3. 'I'oial Yirhh. — Tlie avoragt' yield per aen* ef this (-(‘nail, in coni- 
nion with th<‘ iiiaj<n’ify of eroji.s, evinc(‘<l a eonslderahh' falling off in the 
season 1911-12, the quantity liarvt'sterl— 9.030, >,1.5 bushels— Ix'ing some 
70 ])er c(‘nt. of the production <if the previous season. The 1010-11 crop 
was, liowi'ver. a record oiu', and exceeded 13,000,000 hushel'i. The 
averag(‘ annual jd'oduetion of jiniize rluring the last decade was 0,07>.678 
bushels. 

4. .lrcru//c }'/c/f/. -In the following table particulars are given of 
the average vield per acre of the maize crop-; of the several Stato.s for the 
seasons 1901-2 and 1907-8 to 191112; 

■VvERAtJE VlKf.I) OK Al UZK 1T;R AcuK. 1001-2 AND l9(l7-^ Ti) 1011-12. 


Sont li 
Will.'- 




Siiiit h 


W,>t.-rii 


VnrtluTIl 
I', rril nry . 


KfhTitl 

eapit;)! 
I’crrit f>ry. 


( ( Mil 111(111 - 

Wl-llftl. 


luiai.n. 

liMtl -J .. r,\ iZ 

I'.Mi; . -JS -I:; 111 

I'.tlW -l . , 1 1(1 -4:. 

ne. I (Ki-.v.i 

]i,. I ,{.-,.(12 js :i 

I- , ■ 27 ir 4 !•:.!) 

U'lrai^i' I’lic 

; 2 h 71 


liiHh.U, liu-ti-K. 

ll :!l’ ’li 41 

Isold \i\-m 

ic :in 
lA Ad 

Jll.l ; +1 ; A 4 


liiiOi. !- 
1(1 1(1 
i':- 4 i 
n Ml 
UM 
l.'i-ei 
n-SA 


II It 


laisti.!^, laiai.Os. laisluls. 

-JW .Ai 

■JAaU :! 1 - 4-4 

•Ji oA n r, 2 jd'.'.s 


* I’jiri i('i!l;ir.< for en y^ars not Avcniizc for five si'iisons. 


d lie ext raordiinirily high average yield obtained in Victoria is due, in 
large measure, to tin' faet tliat the area uinler maize in that State is 
f'Oinparntively smali, and is situated in distriets that are pecmliarly 
to the production of this grain. Tlie yield in "NTew South Wales 
!• appreeinhly higher than tliat obtaineil in Queensland. 
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5. Value of Maize Crop.— The value of the Commonwealth maize 
crop for the season 1911-12 has been estimated at £1,637,692^ made up 
as follows : — 

Value of Maize Crop. 1911-12. 


Particulars. 


New 

South 

Wales. 


Victoria. 


i' Qucens- 
i land. 


South Western Northern 
Australia. Australia. Territory. 


Federal 

f'apltal 

Territory. 


Common- 

wealth. 


Aggregate Value £l,01S,97l: £108.410' £454,605 
Value per Acre . . £0/4/10 : £2/19/1 


£242 £85 £80 £179 £1.G37,C92 

£2/9/11 £2/18/7 £4/4/3 £2/11/11 ; £4/10/4 


Australian and Foreign Maize Production. 

The following table gives the production of maize in Australia and 
in the leading maize-producing countries of the world. The figures 
show that of the total production the United States of America was 
responsible for 75 per cent. : — 

Production of Maize in Vakiou.s Countrie-s. 1910. 


Country. 

PrcKlurtion of 
Maize. 

Country. 

I’rtxluHion of 
Maize. 

United States . . 

Hungary 

Mexico 

Argentine Republic 
Rumania 

Italy . . 

Russian Empire 

Egypt . . 

Bushels. 

3,030,691,320 
199,046,208 
184,870,296 
163,463,336 
IW, 461, 424 
94,914,528 
72.207,000 
6.7,389,536 

Serviu . . 

Bulgaria 

Spain . . 

Canada* 

Austria 

Australia 

Uruguay 

Bushels, 

:10, 799,064 
26,462,4.32 
23, 534,528 
18.726,000 
16,21.5,600 
13,044.081 
6,377,400 

♦ ExcliLsive of British C'olunibir*. 

8. Comparison of Yields. — The average yield per acre of maize in 
the Cominon wealth, of nearly .314 bushels, may be regarded as liighiv 
satisfactory when compared with that of other maize-producing 
countries. Canada and Egypt are the only countries showing a higher 
average. The majority of the remaining twelve countries shown in the 
following table had average yields per acre ranging from 20 to 28 4 
bushels, while others ivere as low a-s ll^ and 14: — 

AveraCie Yield of Maize in Varjou.s Countrie.s, 1910, 

Country, 

Averaije Yield 
per Acre. 

Country, 

AvcniKe Yield 
per Acre. 

Canada 

Egypt . , 

Australia 

Hungar) 

United States of America , . 
Italy . . 

Spain . . 

Argentine Republic 

Bushels. 
.57-00 
34-26 
.31 -44 

28-47 

26 -oB 

23-71 

22-77 

22-02 

Servia . . 

Au.stria 

Rumania 

Ru.s.sja 

Bulgaria 

Mexico 

Uruguay 

Mushelsj. 

2) '31 

21 -21 

20-48 

19-73 

17*52 

13*83 
n '42 
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0. Oversea Imports and E xports. ^^xcept in the years 1903 and 
1903, when, owing to the severe drought experienced in Australia, many 
of the maize crops failed, the Common wealtii oversea trade in maize has 
been practically insignificant. In the former of tlie years mentioned 
nearly 2,000,000, and in the latter considerably more than 1,000,000. 
bushels were imported. Tn 1908 and 1900 also, owing to the small 
iijirvests of seasons 1007-8 and 1008-9, the imports of maize Avcre largely 
In excess of the exports. Details of imports and exports for the past ten 
vcars are as follow: - 


CojtMOxwK.M.Tii Imports and Exports of ^Iaize, 1901 and 1907 
TO 1011. 




irN, 

I'A’ ports. 

Via, Ev ports. 

Vc:ir. 




- 



(^uatil it y. 

VlllliC. 

<n!ioitiiy. ! Viihic. 

Qiifitit ity. 

Valiio. 


inistu'P. 


B'isIk'P, c 

liushr'U. 


1‘Mll .. 

ISS.42:} 

24.704 

r>Xi \ 77) 

*|S7.S0(I 

*24,080 

lilfiT . . 


o,o4l 

4:{.42!t ; (),220 i 

12,102 

070 

laas . . 

27i.72:t 

4!). 201 

2.01 S ; 444 1 

*200,707 

*18,847 

HMI!I . . 

r»2s,n«i:t 

I04.:}<i7 

.7,Or)4 000 1 

**;2:£oO0 

*100,308 

. . 

l:}:t.7;tn 

PO,.~m4 

12.7.77 : 1,004 

*121,170 

1 *17.0.70 

nni .. 

:n.7<;4 

i 4,02.7 

10,014 i II.HIS 

* 1 1 ,K70 

*1.487 


• Si'JIli di'' Ih’l i HI]HH t >. 


The pritn'ipiil (Mmnti'ies which mai/(* lias been exported from the 
Cominonw(‘;tlt li are Sontli .Vtrica, NTov /ealand, and China, while the 
|iriii(dpal eontiirles from wliich iinpiU'tations have Taken place are the 
Argentine Kepnblle, \«‘w /ealand. the I iiited States, the Pacific 
rshinds. South Africa, and Javit. 

10. Prrparrd Mal:i\ — A fairly largo (jiiantity of corn-fiour is 
iiii|ioi’te<l aiinnally into flic ( b'nnnionwealth. the ])rincipal countries of 
supply being tlu' United Kinpioin :nul the United Statics. During the 
year PHI thesf' i inportal ions amonnied to 110,714 llis., and represented 
a value of £7,142. 

11. Prirr of Mu}:r. ~ Tho averag(‘ wholesale pri(‘e of maize in the 
Sydney inark(‘t is given in tlu' following tahh* for e.aeli of the vears 1002 
to ini'i : - 


.\vKR,\(i 

E 1 

htieF 

(IF M 

AIZK 1 

it 

SMKI,. 

1902 

TO 1911. 



lai 

; 

I'.iii.i. 



llXKV 

’ laii;, 

1 

: 

]W. 

nuti. 

' ion 



ri. 

.«f. ri. 

... rf. 

d. 

^ rt. 

^ d. 

d, 1 

d. 

d. : 

.S', d. 













P' t t'lisliol 

4 

10 

4 1 

I 2 4 

3 3 

1 3 0 

3 2 

4 7 

4 2 

2 11 

3 0 


Avcptir<\ 'M. ttjil. 
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The largest area Hndcr maize iu 1910-11, viz., *20,151 ueres, is small 
compared Avith the amount of land in the State capable of producing the 
crop profitably. 

The average yield in Victoria is considerably higher than in any of 
the neighbouring States, being 55.20 buslieU per acre ; the next best is 
New South Wales, 28.71, while Queensland 21.13, South Australia 13.54, 
and Western Australia 13.34, come a long Avay dowm the list. Even 
the mean average of the United States of America, the largest maize- 
prodnoing country iii the world, is only 25.10 husluds per aere — less than 
half that of Vietoria. The mean average of South Africa is 23.20 
bushels. These figures suggest that Victoria should be capable of pro- 
ducing greater quantities of maize, in doing Avhich she could afford to 
bring doivn her average considerably, ami yet hold her oavu with the 
leading maize-growing countries of the world. ^ et loading growers 
assert that her present yield could easily lie increased by 10 bushels per 
acre under proper maiiageuient, eous('(pi(mlly it should be ])ossiblc to 
grow greater quantities and, at the same time, luaintain the average 
yield. 

Taking the average price of maize in years 1002-11 inclusive 
(3s. 6M. per hushel), and the mean return of 55.20 bushels per acre, the 
return equals £9 4s. 9d. per acre. 

It will readily be seen that the cost of growing maize will vary 
according to the size of the crop and general conditions under whieli 
it is worked, hut an average of £4 per acre should <'ov(‘r th(‘ cost of 
producing a 5.5-bushel crop ready for market, iiudndiug hags, picking, 
carting, and cultivation, leaving an avc-rage net profit of £5 Is. 9 id. 
A nice return, taking good and bad seasons together, and, at the same 
time, realizing that much of the expenditure incurred would not leave 
the grower’s pockets should he decide^ to do the Avork In in self, Tliere are 
authentic case.s of individual vmlds reaehing as high as 140 ImslieU ]>er 
acre, and on sach occasions the profits are A*ery satisfying. 

Tn district.s remote from a railway, maize is fed to jiigs. and in ihat 
Avay Avaiked to market instead of being carted, and when tlie price fafls 
below 3s. per busiiei it Avoiild probably pay bcttiT to feed in this way than 
to sell as grain, even to nearer markets. On tin' (hnn Eiver, in North- 
Eastern Gippsland, practically all the maizx* grown i.s utilized in this 
Avay, and pigs are traA'elled distances of ovtu- 100 miles to railway 
station. Twelve miles per day i.s eonsidered good travelling, and the loss 
in value due to the effect of the journey is esllmatefl to he .5 j)i‘r <‘c>nt. on 
the pig. It is not unusual to see droves of 000 to 1,000 pigs l>ronght in 
in this manner, the system adopted in droving being to .send a Avaggon 
ahead loaded with maize cobs. Avhieh are dro})))ed in front of the ])igs 
as an inducement to foIloAv. Drovers kt'O}) stragglers up with the mob, 
while a .spare waggon is in atteiidam-e to earry any pigs tlmt knoek up 
or receive injuries that may temporarily prewnt their travelling. Land 
100 miles and more from a raihviiy caiVies a value per aere of froiti 
to £15, owing to the profits imulc through the eoruhined pig and maize 
industry. Other remote ])Orlioiis of the Stale might wrll he luriied to 
good account in the same Avay, 

.\part from the ordinary u.scs for whieh maize is grown in Victoria, 
there are possibilitie.s of varion.s other industries ladng developed through 
the growth of this crop, jjorhaps the most important of wliich i.s ho 
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manufactui’e of sugar from such sources, on which subject Mr. F. T. 
Stewart, Mnrrysville, P.A., ILS.A., supplies the following interesting 
matter on the subject of Maize and its i^ew Uses,” and The Struc- 
tural Peculiarities of Maize and their Relation to the Practical Extrac- 
tion of Sugar Under the New Treatment”: — 

“ Maize and the sugar cane are much more closely related to each 

(ither than tliey are to grasses of the bamboo type. Rut in all, the 

fluid amen tal element or unit of structure is the same — the node and its 
comioeted parts, lhi‘ in ter node and germative bud. Fn its present form 
the sugar eane has the habit and characteristics of a perennial gras.s — 
maize that of an animal. It is no discredit to the former to say that 
almost a century ago Sir Humphrey Davy discovereil that the common 
Tussock gra.ss, or cocksfoot (jloaicrafa), wliiidi often invades 

fho cultivated sugar eane fields, in all particulars except .size is the 
iK'iirost akin to the .sugar cane — a disi’Opiitable poor relation of tlie latter 
-u'ljieh unasked comes to eourt its company and share it.s fortune. Daw 
found it to contain IS per cent, of sugar. Tlic fact is that normally all 

ilic gra.sse.s contain .sugar. (At no sugar i.s the Itighcst product of jdant 

ijictnholism — out of it even cellulose is forined—and the sugar is the 
(‘Oiniiion food material, fonmal and stored iirimujially within the culms 
or stalks of all the grasses. The normal sugar content in most species 
(loc.s not exci'ed 6 or 7 ]>er ctuit. But I find tliat in the case of many 
of the animal grasses a fuii'cd accumulation of sugar may he produced 
wlieii they ar(‘ grown nmler sliglitlv almonnal conditions. 

‘‘Tliis pave.s the way fur the statement of what is now not only a 
!f‘gi(liiiat(' generalization, hut an accepted fact — that maize under eer- 
laia condilions of gi-owth and (levelopmmit is poteiitlaili/ a sufpir canc. 

“ Hotlt maiz(‘ and the sugar cane are so constituted structurally and 
fum-tionally as to miahle them to form and stoi(‘ away the food materials 
w}ii(’h fiu'ir jamtimied growth and (‘xisteuce di'peml. This tliey do 
in obedience t<> (lie .sani(‘ inexorable law. and fir tlie saiin* jnirjiose wliich 
leads the bei' In store up. honey wilbin the cells of its liivi*. Due regard 
To (‘('ononiy will have it that the amount of the food sn]>ply shall be 
prnpdrtioned on a libm'nl estimati* 1r) the future dmnaml tliat will be 
imnle upon it ; just as in forming tlie crowded hexagonal cedis of both 
jdant ami eomh, regard is had to the use* of the small(*st quantity of the 
elaliorated cell-forming material — flu* wax or the eellnlosi* — tliat will 
Jlive the largest storage eapaelly within a givmi spai'e. Hut the parallel 
hetween the two c;is(*s does not mid here. 

“The suprenif* mdsis <>f its life comes to the corn plant wlien the 
iiiiiitainre ear i.s reuiovt'd or destroy(*(|. Promptly in that case, and 
heroically as we would say. if we think of it a.s an intt'lligent crealnre. 
ail clFort is organized to meet the emerg(*ncy. to rejiair the loss, and to 
avert tho iuij)endi ng catastrophe. To this end a reserve force, whicli 
TKOf-r in the ordinarv life eyide of the plant has any .such demand made 
*ipon it, iu then called into ariinn. 

“ In brief, tin* n'suli is that tin* plant at once (*nters upon an entirely 
'low condition of rlevelopnn'iit. and its ('iTorts are rewarded with an inde- 
tnm(‘ prolongation of its life, witli the pniqiosi' plainly of maturing a 
new c'lr; fri'sh stores of the })re<‘ious food materials are ]U’odu(*ed with 
t*ina/iiig rapiilify, and rushed inlo the natural receplaeles jwovided for 
drill within the stalk, until tin* sugar has aecnninlated hevond 100 i>cr 
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cent, more tlian it originally contained. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that this transformation is brought about eifectively only under iiuinan 
control directed closely to the end in view. The results in sugar accumu- 
lation are then as uniform and constant as in the sugar cane in the 
tropics. In maize, the stalk is a column composed of successive “ joints ” 
(the nodes and internodes), winch, in their intergrowtli, are permanently 
fused together, so that when combined they constitute a single individual. 
In sugar cane the joints, wdien mature, have no vital connexion with 
each other, and each may be regarded as a separate individnuL In 
cane, the reserve sugar is distributed quite nuifonuly through the pith 
cells or parenchyma of the inter nodes, but little of it is found in the 
nodes. In maturing, the joints ripen successively from the foot of the 
stalk upward. In maize, on the contrary, the sugar is stored in the 
greatest abundance within and directly above and beloAV the node, and 
at that time there is a constant interchange and distribution of this 
material as it is formed throughout the whole lengtli of the stalk, the 
upper joints — except the last two — maturing at the same tin:u‘ as the 
lower. Equally important with the sugar is the pul]) and cellulose 
product, consisting of the substance of the whole stalk in a highly 
purified condition after the sugar has been extracted, the whoh' of it 
ready to be reduced at once into the finest quality of pulp and cullulose. 
On account of the absence, in this case, of the hard sili cions coating 
which covers the cornstalk when the grain has ripened, and which pre- 
vents the best of the fibrous matter, which it contains, from being 
utilized, the pulp obtained is doubled in quantity and is of a much 
superior quality. 

“ A necessary incident to the sugar ])rocess is the removal of the 
immature ears and husks from the stalk. This field stufi amounts to 
about SO per cent, of the weight of the stalk, and adds a third class of 
products obtained from the same plant, utilized priucipally in the manu- 
facture of food products and alcohol. 

“ The discovery of the fact that Indian corn can be made available 
for sugar production, and that under the proper conditions of treatment 
it takes at least equal rank with sugar cane and the beet for that piirpo.se 
was demonstrated conclusively ten years ago. It was found that the 
plant then is enabled to develop a latent and hitherto unsuspected i)owTr 
which it possesses of transforming a large part of its otlier organic 
constituents into true sugar. Accurate tests of tlie sugar content of 
the juice of the best varieties of field corn growm in different parts of 
the Enited States have been made coutluuoiisly from the year 1897 until 
the present time. During the seasons of 1808 and 1899 and 1900, the 
final crucial tests were made, which ended all controversy as to the 
capacity of the plant under the given conditions to produce not less than 
an average of 13 per cent, of sucrose, or true cane sugar, in the juice as 
a constant. Since then, the investigation has been extended over the 
whole field of the proper utilization of the plant wEich the first discovery 
was seen to open np. One thing is now plain. The development of this 
business is yet in its earlie.st infancy. What tlie final outcome shall be 
can scarcely be foreshadowed. But it i.s safe to say that the limit of 
the value of the plant in no single direction has yet been r(*achod. The 
fine results reached in the work at the exp(?rimental plant at Murrysville 
the past season, and the final tests of the machinery, prepare the way cor 
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the rapid introduction of the processes into regular use next year on the 
most extensive scale, wherever corn can be grown to the most advantage 
for these purposes. From refined maize cellulose, the same as from 
cotton, all the standard products are now producible at low cost, which 
are indispensable for common use and in the arts — such as collodion, 
celluloid goods, sizing and surfacing and paper-filling preparations, 
varnishes, transparent films, carbon filaments for incandescent electric 
lights, artificial silk, gun cotton, smokeless powder, cellulose 
solutions, &c., &c.” 

(To he cofiiinued.) 


The mangel, the sugar-beet, and the garden-beet are all improved 
modifications of the same original wild plant; its natural habitat is 
the sea-shore ; and it wants some salt. 

Mangels improve by storing for a month or two before use. 


Except on very rich soils mangels require nitrogen as well as 
pliosphates in their niamire, A little common salt applied broadcast 
helps them on. 


FRUIT FORWARDED TO NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Uniform System of Branding. 

♦ Owing to the difficulties which have been experienced in connexion 
with the transport of fruit forwarded from Victorian stations to Sydney, 
and in compliaiice with cerlain representations which have been made 
by the Fruit Section of tlie Sydney Chamber of Commerce, it has been 
decided by the Victorian Kail way Commissioners to introduce a uniform 
system in connexion with the branding of cases, with a view to facili- 
tating the tramshipinent at Albnrv and delivery at Barling Harbor, and 
tlie following instniction in regard thereto has accordingly been issued 
to ihe .stations conceriuHl : — 

“ When truck-load consignments arc forwarded by one sender to one 
consignee, the cases slionld b(‘ stencilled at each end with an over-riding 
brand, independently of any brands or addresses which may be shown 
for the information of the consignee (or agent) in effecting deliveries 
of consignments that arc forwarded for distribution. 

“ It is advisable that the over-riding brand should be the first initial 
of the consignee's surname, also a figure to denote the day of the week, 
for in.stance: — A consignment of 1150 cases forwarded to Smith and Son 
on a AVednesday should be stencilled S.3. 

“ The notice of any likely .senders is directed to this matter, with a 
'’tw to obtaining their co-operatioii in carrying out the arrangements, 
'•'*00 notice will be taken of different brands for the one consignment." 
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BEE-KEEPING IN VICTORIA. 

a if F. R. henhor, Bee Expert. 

(Cuatinuecl from page 71.) 

XXVI.— THE HOXEY FLORA- {continued). 

The Messmate {EucaJppfus oiidiiua). 

(Fig. 15.) 

The Messmate, in South Australia and Tasmania called Stringy 
Bark, is generally a straight stemmed tree of rapid growth attaining 
a maximum height of 300 feet in country with a good rainfall, usually 
found in the company of Stringy Bark {E . mitcrorrhijnclKt) and Pep- 
permint {E. ampgdalina), but also occurring in a stunted form on sandy 
heath ridges, with Apple Gum (A’. Stuartifina) and Brown Stringy 
Bark (A’. caplteUutn.) 

The wood is pale to brownish yellow in colour, usually free in the 
grain and then used for splitting into posts and rails and to a leaser ex- 
tent into palings and shingles, it also supplies a large portion of the 
ordinary sawn hardwood for building purposes. 

The bark is very fibrous but rather soft and fragile, inside light 
brown, outside greyish or after fires black ; it ignites easily and the Mess- 
mate therefore carries bushfires along more than most other trees. The 
bark is to some extent used for roofing rough buildings, but is not so 
suitable for this purpose as that of Stringy Bark. 

The leaves are scattered sickle — or sickle — lanoe-sliaped, equally 
green and shining on both sides; their lateral veins not very spreading, 
but rather prominent, the marginal vein somewhat removed from the 
edge of the leaf. The leaves of young saplings are broad, sovnewhaL-. 
heart-shaped. 

The clusters (umbels) contain from three to twenty flowers, and 
grow from the shoulders of leaves or sideways from the braiiclilets. The 
stalks of the ainl>els are slender and rather long, the flower buds long, 
ta|>ering towards the stalk, and have a half-round or slightly pointed 
top. The fruit is cup-shaped with three to five cells (compartinents). 

The buds appear from nine to eleven mouths before blossoming, 
which takes place generally in February. The honey is one of the 
darkest, particularly so in wet locations, reminding somewhat of 
molasses. Pollen is gathered by the bees from the blossom, and as the 
Messmate blooms late in the season it may be found useful in building 
up colonies for autumn and supplying them with winter stores. 

The Brown Stringy Bark (Eucd i/pf ust cupltel/atn). 

(Fis. 16.) 

This tree attains a maximum height of 200 feet, but, as a rule, is 
not so tall. It is widely distributed over Victoria, appearing in the 
Eastern and moister half as a tall tree, but near tlie Grampians and 
the South Australian border in a dwarf state. It furnishes a gotjd 
timber for all purposes for which Stringy Bark is used. ^ 
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The bark in appearance resembles that of Messmate, but is harsher 
and more stringy, and reaches far up into the branches, the branchleta 
alone being smooth. 

. The leaves are lance-shaped, or lance slightly sickle-shaped, rather 
thick, dark green, usually more shining on the upper than the lower 
side; the lateral veins moderately spreading, the marginal vein dis^- 
tinctly removed from the edge. 



Fig. 15. — The Messmate {EHi'uhiyluK L'Herit.). 


The umbels are in sprays at end of branohlets, or single lateral or at 
shoulders of leaves l>earing from four to fifteen flowers, not of large 
size. The buds taper only slightly towards the stalk, while the top 
>9 rounded or blunt-pointed. The fruit is almost round with the 
Points of the crown well projecting and of a dark -brown colour when 
Iruit is dry. 
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The buds appear fifteen to eighteen months before fiowering, "which 
occurs two years in succession, in February and March, so that for some 
time there are two generations in sight. This is also a characteristic 
of the Red Stringy Bark (A\ IMacrorrhyncha), Manna Gum (A*. 
viminalis) and Long-leaved Box (A. elfYophora). As a nectar-producing 
tree it is not very reliable, being like the Red Stringy Bark, somewhat 



Fig. 16.— The Brown Stringy Bark {FAiaihjpiuii capifcHain, Sm.). 


irregular, failing altogether some years, particularly in dry districts. 
It is, however, very useful as a pollen bearer. 

The honey is one of the darker ones, but fairly clear, of good den- 
sity and pleasant flavour, and preferred \x> other honey by people used 
to it. When heated it throws off a considerable amount of froth , and 
as it is inclined to candy it should always be heated to 160 deg. Fahf 
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before it is drawn into tins for market, otherwise a layer of froth will 
be found on top of the honey some time after it is tinned. 

The Brown Stringy Bark differs from the Bed {E. macrorrhyncha) 
chiefly in the smaller flowers, blunter or less pointed, and somewhat 
angular buds of the first-named, while the projecting valve flaps of 
the ripe fruit which are common to both separate them from other 
Stringy Bark trees. 


The Red Stringy Bark {Eucalyptus macrorrhyncha'). 

(Fig. 17.) 

The common Stringy Bark tree of Victoria, widely distributed over 
the State, found generally on comparatively sterile ridges and ranges. 
It does not attain the height of Messmate {E. obliqua)j nor does it 
ascend generally to the high elevations at which the latter is found. 
Both trees, however, frequently occur intermingled; it generally grows 
in the company of Red Box, Grey Box, Yellow Box, and Long-leaved 
Box in the drier districts, and with Manna Gum and Narrow-leaved 
Peppermint (E. amygdalina) in other situations. 

The wood is hard, mostly of a deep reddish brown colouration, but 
also occurring pale in colour; it is durable, free in grain, and there- 
fore split into palings, shingles, and fence rails; it is also sawn into 
commercial timber, and furnishes a fair fuel. The bark is thick, 
fibrous, and tough, from light to dark-grey in colour on the outside, 
reddish-brown inside; the inner layers are so tough as to be available 
for rough cordage. 

The leaves are scattered on the branch lets, lance -shaped, equally 
green on both sides, the veins moderately spreadings the marginal one 
distinctly removed from the edge. The umbels or clusters of from 
four to nine flowers occur mostly singly ; the buds sharply pointed, 
tapering sharply towards the point as well as the stalk ; the fruit is 
round, three and less frequently four celled. 

^ Like the other Stringy Barks, it is not a very reliable tree as a 
lioney-producer, but yields better in Gippsland and moist localities 
’generally than in the drier parts of the State. The honey is clear, 
but rather high-coloured, but of good flavour, and when thoroughly 
ripe, of fair density; it candies rather readily, but not solidly, and 
sliould always be heated to 160 deg. Fahr. before being marketed, other- 
wise a froth will form on top of the honey after it has been standing 
for some time. Pollen is gathered from the blossom ; the normal flower- 
ing time is February, and the buds appear from fifteen to eighteen 
months previously. 

The Red Stringy Bark is more subject to periodical ravages by the 
caterpillar of the cup moth than any other Eucalypt. Square miles 
of forest are sometimes devastated by these {lost^, the value of the trees 
to tlie beekeeper being destroyed for several years. The trees themselves 
are much injured. 

The White Stringy Bark {Eucaly plus eugeuioichs). 

(Fif. 18.) 

A tree with a straight stem attaining a heiglit of about 200 feet, 
occurring mostly in elevated poor grounds, but also in sandy low lands 
Jrorn the Dandenong Ranges and their vicinity to hilly and mountainous 
places in Gippsland and to Twofold Bay. 
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Tlie wood is pale coloured, splits well into shingles, palings, rails, 
and slabs, and is also sawn into biilldiiig timber ; it is more lasting than 
that of the Red and the Brown Stringy Bark, but is inferior for fuel. 

The bark is fibrous, very tougli, reddish-brown inside, and is the 
best kind for rough roofing, and on this account thousands of straight 



valuable timber trees have been destroyed, one single sl\eet of bark 
being taken off the standing tree. 

The leaves are scattered on the branchlets, broad lance or slightly 
sickle-shaped, dark-green and shining on both sides, the veins s(jinewhat 
faint, the marginal vein somewhat removed from the edge. The fiowers 
four to twenty in single umbels at shoulders of leaves, or sometimes in a 
small spray; buds conical, fruit cup-shaped, but without the projection^ 
of the valve flaps of the Red and Brown Stringy Bark ripe fruit. 
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The White Stringy Bark blossoms in January and February. Noth- 
ing definite is yet known as to the length of time it is in bud, and 
how often it flowers. It yields pollen to bees. The honey, like that 
of other Stringy Barks, is rather dark, and has the same characteristics. 



Fig. 18, — The White Stringy Bark (Eurahiplus Sielj.). 


Tuk Ykm.ow Stringy Bark iicnl >f pt u.< M m ilt via tui .) 

{Fit. 19-) 

The Yellow Stringy Hark, so-called b<M’ause the bark is very yellow 
\vlien freshly cut; the timl^er is also yellowish. Tlie stem is straight, 
>^|ther massive, with moderately spreading branches, and a fibrous dark- 
g/ey bark. Tho 1 eaves of aged trees are lance-shaped, and more or 
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lees unequal sided, rather dark-green in colour, equally shining on both 
sides, and usually three to five times as long as broad. The seedlings 
have narrow lance-shaped opposed leaves. In young saplings the leaves 
are rather broad lance or egg lance-shaped. The steins of saplings and 
young trees are somewhat smoother than those of other Stringy Barks. 



Fig. 19.— The Yellow Stringy Bark {Eucalyptus Muelleriana, Howltt.) 


The clusters of flowers appear usually solitary; the buds are from 
three to twelve in the umbels, tapering towards the stalk, the lid (top) 
half egg-shaped, or half-round, smooth, and occasionally slightly 
pointed. The fruit is almost half-round, four celled, less frequently 
three to five celled, indented with small pita, and usually gray-green in' 
colour. 
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In Victoria the Yellow Stringy Bark has an extensive range in the 
southern part of Gippsland. It also occurs in the Grampians and other 
places nearer to South Australia, It is a valuable splitting timber, and 
exceedingly durable in contact with the ground. 

As to its value as a nectar and pollen yielder, the character of the 
honey, time of flowering, no definite information is, so far, available, 
and the writer hereby invites information on this subject from bee- 
keepers able to give such in regard to this tree or any other Eucalypt 
on which the information in these articles is incomplete. 

{To be continued.) 


SUMMARY OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIOxNS, 

CENTRAL RESEARCH FARAl, WERRIBEE, 1914. 

{Sup-plied hy Field O/jicer G. S. Gordon.) 

The following summary of Metoorologica] Records for the past year at the Central 
Research Farm, Werribee, will be of interest : — 

I.— RAINFALL AND EVAPORATION. 


inche.s 

13*24 


During 1014 (304 points in IX'eernber) . . 

''.■unfall during wheat-growing jx'riod, 1st May — o*09 

,3i.st October, 1914 


Rainfall during 1913 (oOo point.s in March) 


Kvuponition from free Water 
Surface. 


inche.s. 

During 1913 — 46*438 
During 1914 — 50*548 


Avcnigo for 42 years 



. 20*29 1 



2. --TEMPERATURES, 1914. 

-Mi'iui .tir Tempt'rjkKin'S. 

Mean Soil Tcinperaf urea 

Range of Teniperatiirea. 

IM' bulb, .>9*4“ F. 

Wet bfilh, 5.7*8" F. 

Max., 69 ’fr F, , . 

Mas,, 48*6= F. /. 

inches 

1 

*’> 

12 

24 

70*9 max. 
63*6 ,, 

61 *6 „ 
60*2 ., 

50 '6 min, 
52*6 

56 *8 

58*6 

Highest 98*3 
84*7 
78 *0 
M <3*5 

Lowest 32 * 1 
„ 39*0 

„ 38*8 

43*5 









* I’herc wPi'O 1,900 
5 ’2 hours, 


-HOURS BRIGHT SUNLIGHT, 
> hours of bright sunlight, 1914. 


1914, 

This gives a daily average 
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THE WALNUT. 

(Continued from Pnge 80.) 

C. F. Col(\, Oychan^ Supey visor. 

VARTETTE8. 

Too inneh importance cannot be placed upon tlie selection of a 
variety, or varieties, 'when planting out an area of walnuts for profitable 
nut production. It is far better to delay planting until a suitable 
variety is obtained than to rush in and plant out unkno^vn seedling 
trees raised from a mixed lot of nuts obtained from trees of doubtful 
type or origin. 

The cost of producing nuts of a high marketable value from selected 
types is no greater than producing nuts from trees of ])oor types having 
a low or no marketable value, 

IVith the walnut great variation exists in individual seedling trees. 
It is from this variation that desirable varieties have been, or still may 
be, established, each variety having originated from one particular tree 
'which was selected owing to its ])Osscssing certain qualities. Having 
discovered a tree with desirable qualities for })rofirable nut culture, 
budding or grafting must be resorted to, if the selected variety is to 
remain true. If the walnut is to be cultivated upon sound lines worked 
trees fz’om selected seedlings, or established and jiarned .standard 
varieties, nuist be planted. 

The variations which occur in seedlings grown from nuts selected 
from one individual tree are very marked, not alone docs the typi' of 
foliage differ, but the growth, vigour, time of ixM’oming vegetative in 
the spring, the prolificacy of nut production, the quantity of catkins and 
pollen })rodn<'ed, size, quality, fiavouv, and colour of the meat (kernel), 
time of ri]>ening, resistance to di.'jmisi^s, an‘ all dominant features in 
variation. Although .such variations occur, yet there are certain charac- 
teristics that may be recognised as belonging to a certain type, e.g., take 
the old bard'-shell type common in Victoria, wliicli jzroduces small, 
roundish nuts. Although nuts gathered from individual trees vary iti 
size and somewhat in shape, as illustrated in Plate 20, yet there is 
a certain degree of similarity, sho'wing a fairly uniform type in shape, 
colour, and growth. The nut in the lower right-hand corner of the 
illustration is a fairly good example of the true type of this common 
hard-sbeiled variety. To secure trees that would produce nuts true 
to this type, it is necessary to have them worked, as already mentioned 
under this beading, by budding or grafting from scions taken from tbo 
type tree. 

If the common practice of sowing the nuts is followed, the variation 
in size, Ac., already depicted in the illustration must be expected. 

The writer does not recommend the planting of thi.s common haid- 
shell variety for profitable nut product iojj. There are far .superior 
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.seedlings in every resjx‘ct that await selection growing in various parts 
of the State. This example is chosen to warn intending planters against 
Ijaphazard selection wliioli, if put into practice, will mean future dis- 
ap financial and otherwise, besides the loss of many years of 

labour. This variation tliat occurs in the walnut has played an 
important part in establishing the walnut industry upon sound lines in 
California, and si) on Id be the basis on which to work in Victoria. 



Fig. 20. —English Seedling Walnuts, various types, natural size. 


It partly through variation in foliage' tliat the walnut can be grown 
gi'cuter siicces.s in warm localities, as tlic selection of a large-foliaged 
variciy js valuablf' in protecting the developing nuts and wood of the 
h’oos trmii sun-l)urn. In l()caliti('s subject to severe late frosts variation 
plays its part Xlav seleetion of varieties that produce their 
‘'atljjiiis and pistillat(' blooni lat{‘ in tlie s]>riiig makes the production of 
5Uits a greater certainty. Illustrations 21. 22, 2d show three distinct 
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types of foliage selected from individual seedling trees of the hard-shell 
type. The ditfereiice iu variation is so obvious that a minute descrip- 
tion is unnecessary. From statements already q\ioted, the reader will 
readily recognise that Plates 22 and 23 are both large typs. This class 
of foliage is especially valuable for warm localities, whilst Plate 21 is 
of a poor, narrow type, affording scanty shade and protection to the 
nuts, <fec. Because seedling trees have large abundant foliage it is not 
to say that they will produce large nuts, but when they do so, and the 
nuts are of high quality, then it is to such a type that the selector sho\ild 
turn. The writer advocates such a standard type for all climatic con- 
ditions where the walnut will thrive. It must be here stated that 
walnut cultivation has not 



Fig. 21.~Poor Type of Foliage, Fig. 22.^ood Type of Foliage, English 
English Seedling Walnut, Seedling Walnut, quarter natural size, 

quarter natural size. 

writer's knowledge the pioneering stage upon absolute sound lines 
has not yet been started. The improvement of the walnut by 
careful selection, by hybridization or otherwise, is necessarily slow owing 
to the long time the trees take to come into bearing. Yet, ii the produc- 
tion of this valuable commercial nut is to be upon sound lines, it will be 
necessary to make a proper start. There are many seedling trees, both 
hard and soft shelled, in full bearing in the State, and many carefully* 
selected high-standard varieties which can be imported from California 
in the form of grafted trees, consequently the field of labour and 
culty of type selection have been greatly minimized, thus saving many 
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years of patient waiting to 
prove or disprove the com- 
mercial value of the nuts, and 
the partial or total resisting 
powers of varieties to diseases, 
particularly hacteriosis. 

If imported varieties or local 
seedling.s are selected for ex- 
perimental purposes, a moist 
locality suited to walnut 
culture and with bactcriosis 
prevalent should be selected 
for proving beyond all doubt 
the immunity of the selected 
varieties against this worst 
disease of the walnut. A 
warm or dry locality should 
not be chosen, as the atmos- 
pheric conditions during the 
spring and early summer 
months are generally unfavor- 
able to the development of 
the disease, whicli requires 
a moist and humid climate. 
Even if trees are planted 
and growing in a disease 
zone, it might be many 
years before they will show 
signs of infect i(jn. Old trees 



Fig. 23.— Good Type of Foliage, 
English Seedling Walnut, quarter 
natural size. 



Fig. 24.— A Prolific Cropper (Variety, English Seedling). 
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Fig. 25. — Selected English Seedling Walnuts, natural size. 



Fig. 26. — Selected English Seedling Walnuts, natural size. 
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^rowing iii a diseasfi-infested locality bearing crops of good nuts showing 
no signs of attack upon any portion of the tree may be looked upon as 
disease-resisting, and should receive attention; likewise those slightly 
attacked, for, although iiot totally immune, such trees may be looked 
upon as reasonably free from attack and far more profitable to grow 
fhaii trees very susceptible to the disease. 

The most important quality to be considered when choosing selected 
varieties for planting is that of cropping. Whatever other qualities a 
nut may have, if the variety is a recognised light cropper, it should he 
discarded. Only varieties producing good commercial crops and regular 
bearers should he chosen. Another important consideration is the age at 
which the trees begin to crop, some varieties coming into bearing much 
earlier than others. Whore growing under favorable conditions many 
seedling trees in Victoria are very prolific, and produce heavy yields of 
nuts of lair quality. The cluster of developing nuts illustrated in 
Plate 24 was gathered from a tree that has heavy annual crops, but as 
it is subject to bacteriosis is not suited to a moist district. 

A mediuuvsized nut, well filled with meat of good quality, is to be 
preferred to a large nut poorly supplied. Indeed, large-sized iints do 
not command as liigb a price as well-filled smaller ones. Xuts should 
bo of such a size as not to go through a square mesh grader of from 
1 inch to 1\ inches square; they should have light-coloured meat of sweet 
flavour, the ])cllicle, or meat coat, should be pale, the shell smooth and 
free from cons[H(Miaus ridges, or grooves, pale and syuuuelrieal, closely 
seak'd, ami not easily cracked. 

Varieties ]>roduciiig thin shelled nuts easily opened by slight pres- 
sure, altliougb probably prehu'red by the eater, are not so valuable to a 
grower as th(‘ liard-shelleil variety, for, durnig the gathering and drying 
many nuts open, and the meat is s])oilt; others, again, are injured by 
handling and transit. 

Tliat then' an' seedling trees growing in Victoria producing nuts 
worthy of attention, and far ahead of the majority of small, ill-shaped 
liard-sliellod types, the two varieties of nuts gathered from old trees 
shown in Plates 25 and 2(> will demonstrate. Plate 25 — Description of 
lint: Oval, elongated ami symmetrical, uniform, shell fairly firm, liaving 
a smooth surface, colour light-brown, opens somewhat easily owing to 
being rather ))oorly sealed at the apex, pellicle or seed coat pale brown, 
meat ])lnm]) and well filled, easily extracted, flavour mild and sw^eet. 
Dimensions, passed through a hole 1 3-36 Inches square with slight 
])ressure. Weight of average-sized nuts, 9 months, stored, 42. to the 
1 lb, Avoirdupois, weight of meat from 42 nuts, 104 ounces; shell 
5} ounces. Plate 26 — Description of nut: Rounded, oval, syininetrieal, 
miifonn ; .shell smooth, hard, moderately thick, light brown in colour, 
strongly scaled, ])ellicle or meat coat pale strjiw-colour, meat full ami 
licnvy, ea.sily extracted, flavour good, sweet, having a true nutty flavour. 
Diniensioms, passed through a square hole 1 2-16 indies and 1 3-16 inches 
I’l fize. Although thes<' twx) types are not so largo as the selected Dali- 
bamian varii'tles, they are well filled nuts, wTighty for their size, and 
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good flavour. The smallest nuts gathered from both types did not pass 
through a |•‘inch square hole. For the beneflt of those readers not 
conversant with the Californian types, a reproduction from Bulletin 



No. 231, Berkley, California, on walnut culture, is shown in Plate ?7. 
Victorian seedlings varieties depicted in Plates 25 and 26 can be 
compared. 
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Tke following is a selected list of varieties recommended for intro- 
duction into Victoria from America. The young trees to be either 
budded or grafted 

Chase — Vegetates early; foliage abundant and thrifty. 

Concord — Vegetates late; foliage abundant and vigorous. 

Eureka — Vegetates medium late; foliage abundant and thrifty. 

Franqiiette — Vegetates very late; foliage abundant and thrifty, 

Placentia — Vegetates early; foliage abundant and thrifty. 

San Jose — Vegetates late; IPoliage rather sparse. 

Several of the nuts depicted in Plate 27 are slightly larger than many 
of the best varieties grown in California and illustrated in the Bulletin. 

To he contitiued. 


EFFECT OF DEHORNING. 

In an experiment with ton cows at the Kansas Agricultural College it 
was found that for the first five days after dehorning the cows lost an 
average of \ lb. of milk a day. At the end of the fifth day they began 
to return to their nornial flow, and in a few days eight of them were 
giving a substantial increase. The greatest gain was with the cows that 
had been hooked and driven away jfrom their feed previous to the de- 
horning, The two that did not increase in production were the “boss^' 
COW'S of the herd. Catth^ tliat are deborned before the coming of warm 
weather and flies usually heal without any trouble. Much time and 
trouble is saved by dehorning the calves with caustic potash. This 
.should be done before tlie calf is a w'oek old, or a stumpy horn w'ill 

develop, which w’ill have to he rtonoved later with clippers or saw. 

Scrape the button or young horn with a knife until it is red. Then 
moisten it ami rub it wxdl with a stick of caustic potash, or with house- 
hold lye, being careful not to get it in the skin around the horn, as it is 

very irritating to the calf’s tender skin. This should be repeated in a 

few days if a dee]) scab does not form in the centre of the horn. — 
Tamers' UazeAte. 23rd October, 1.9H. 
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THK OLIVE. 

L. Miicdonahi, F.R.B.S.. F.R.II.S., HorficuUuriaf. Dookie AfjricuUural 
College. 

(Ooiitiinied froin page 471, Vol. X.. 1012.) 

V.ARIETIKS. 

Ill olive culture, as in tlio culture of other fruits, there is probably 
no greater factor in detenuiuiiig the balauce of success and failure than 
the Yarietv. It has long been recognised tliat the right kind is un- 
questionably the most elective weapon to put into the hands of the 
producer. This is cspeeially so whore the conditions arc such that the 
nuiximuiii of production, even with the best kinds, is not high, owing 
to the prejudicial effect of soil, or climate, or both, the net returns being 
diminished owing to the high cost of labour, defective ajipliances, or 
whore the stress of competition is great. 

Hitherto it would appear that the importance of tlie variety as a 
factor ill the economics of this indnstiy has not been given due con- 
sideration. This is evident by the ever-increasing nniuber of varieties, 
many of wliich are only moderate oil yiehhu's, and many quite worthless 
for commercial purposes as well as by tlieir liaphazan] cultivation and 
the confusion into which the nomenclature of the olive has fallen. It 
would seem hy the evidence before us, notwithstanding the fact that 
the olive has been cultivated for centuries for its oil, that its culture 
has not been placed on a siithciently scientific liasis to eliminate tliose 
considerations that are inimical to the more rapid expansion of the 
industry. It has been demonstrated, chiefly in (■luiijjaratively recent 
years, that there is a very wide difference in lh(‘ oil (*ontcnt of different 
varieties of olives, not only in quantity hut in quality. Wlien it^is 
observed that this differenee of reeoverable oil In difforcjit kinds of 
olives may vary between 20 and 40 gallons per ton of fruit (iti some 
cases the difference is even wider), it will b(s seen tliat tlie variation 
is often wider than the margin between profit and loss, lienee it is 
of primary importance, in selecting varieties where nil prodnetion is in 
view, tliat only those varieties with a high recoverable oil content be 
obtained. 

Of course improved methods of culture, and favorable conditions, 
will always enhance the qualities and characteristics of the kind. In 
other words, the latent qualities of a variety will often lie partially 
dormant under a set of conditions rjuUeally different from the average 
hy which its standard was appraistal, l)ut wlam those conditions are 
removed or modified, the qualities that have been lying (piieseent re- 
assert themselves, and may even be greatly augmented, hut despite 
this the type remains unchanged. 

The value of any variety will depend chiefly ow : - 

(1) Its recoverable oil content (quantity and quality); 

(2) Its fruit hearing cajiacity and liahit ; 

f3) Its constitution and immunity from disease; 

f4) Its ability to thrive under tin* prevailing eomlltions. 
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It lias been pointed out that it is useless for the producer to 
(‘ndoavour to (iom[)ete successfully in the commercial field with varieties 
of low or crude oil qualities, lienee it is of first importance, at the 
outset, that the planter secure the most suitahle varieties for his pur- 
pose. There is no more hope of a grower succeeding with some kinds 
of olives than there is with certain kinds of apples. The limitations 
of some kinds are sueli that, even under the most favorable conditions, 
with all the embellishments that the best of culture may give, they cannot 
he attended with a satisfactory degree of success. 

When making a plantation of oil olives, in., olives unsuitable for 
pickling, it uimst not bo thought that any oil olive.s will do. That is 
not so, any variety will not do. They should not only be oil olives Inil 
they .should be tlie best oil producers obtainable. In the case of olives, 
as witli some of our r)tlier fruits, it would probably be a great advantage 
to tlie trade and prospi'ctive planters if many varieties were deleted 
fi‘oni tlios(‘ listed. The confusion resulting from the continual addition 
of new kinds with rlif‘lr catalogued descriptions often tends to a lot of 
indiscriminate planting. Xo calamity is greater to the grower than to 
find that, when his tiet's begin to bear, his varieties are unsuitable, either 
lacking in oil emiteiit, sickly constituted, or shy bearers. And wlien he 
should h(‘ hi^giniiing In rcoip the rewards of several years of work he 
has TO turn to ami ])raetically begin afresh. This has been the experi- 
ence of a number of growers of other fruits in this State in the past. 
(Fowevi'i', It is to he hoped tliat it will not !:(' the ('xjumiemee of future 
olive planters. It is hopeful to know that of late years many of the 
iiiiliappy mistakes of promiscuous planting hav(' lu'cn oiwiatod by the 
oi‘ehar<l supervlsnr.s and by a larger distrihiitinn nf agricultural iufor- 
liiallon through tlie press. 

It is intended here to bring under notice tin* great majority, if noi 
all those varieties listi'd hv iiurstuyim*!! in Australia in tlieir catalogues, 
tnid tho.se tliat were originally inlrndiieed into the early ]dantntions. 
/ '(msid(*ration will then he givtm to a number of Kuropeau. American 
and .\friean varieti(‘s that appi'ar to possi^ss desirable qualities. It is 
very ])rohalde that then* are many varieties growing adjacent to the 
dioi'es of the M(*(lit(U'raneau tlmt we have in> reeonl of. However, 
there are siifiicieut varieties known and (mnmerat(*d here for all pur- 
])osos, as far as luitnhers are concerned the difficulty is always one of 
(‘liniiiiation. .V gretii iinmher of kinds an> recorded in different works 
tliat are not mentlmuMl hi*re ; many of tlu*se with tliosi' given below have 
several synonyms in diirerent countries where found growing in different 
]iroviiiees. If is hr*lieved, howt'ver, that among those listed in the 
folhnving pag(*s are the best kinds known to Kuropeau and Ayiericaii 
'■iihivat ion. 1'he {h-serlption adojited for identification in the cii.se of 
those not yet fruiting hen* an* taken from the best sources available, 
but on the whole tln^ nomenclatun' of olive varieties ai)}iears to he in 
a V(M-v misatisfa(‘tnry stati*, and a good deal of confusion i.s hound to 
'■>ii‘^t until the wiioh* ground is sifti'd by a Poinological Committee with 
I ii'ermitional Assoeijif ions. 
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matter of varieties I am much indebted to him for a number of notes on 
Spanish, French, and Italian varieties Tvhich Avill appear in the follow- 
ing pages; also for further information respecting a number of the kinds, 
with their synonyms, in cultivation here. The notes referred to are 
mostly extracts from the works of some of the best known European 
writers'-' on the subject. He also informs me that the leading Madrid 
and Seville nurserymen catalogue only the following kinds as being the 
best for planting, viz., Gordal, Manzanillo, Sevillano, and llcrbcquina; 
while another well-known nurseryman of Barcelona stocks only 
Bacaruda, Grosal (probably same as Gordal), Herbequina, Olesana, 
Sevillano and Yerdiello. These lists were in force in 1907-S. In 
regard to the Herbequina, or Arbequina variety which Mr. de Oastella 
introduced here, he informs me that it is not mentioned in Professor 
Degrully’s work on the Olive, and does not appear to be known in 
France, although strongly recoinmeuded as a good cropper and high oil 
yiclder in Spain, especially in Cataluua. It lias been fruited for the 
first time this season at the Dookie Agrieul rural College. A sample 
was forwarded to the Director of Agriculture, and tested by Mr. Scott, 
Chemist for Agriculture, for oil content. Tlie return obtained for the 
whole fruit was 24.80 per cent, of oil. This is a satisfactory test, and it 
appears at present as if this will be a usid’ul variety for planting. A 
further note regarding this variety will be fomul among those other 
varieties more recently iittroduced to this country. 

The following varieties have been introduced into Australia, and 
will be found growing in one or the other of the different States. They 
are not mentioned in order of preference, nor .ran the first name given 
in every case be fully accepted as the correct one, as In some cases one 
or another of the synonyms given may have greater elaims. The names 
given, however, are those under which the different kinds "were intro- 
duced into this country. The first four mentioned were introduced into 
Australia by the South Australian Company in 1844. The next ten 
given were the original kinds introduced to the Dookie Agricultural 
College from the south of France. A number of these an*, given the 
names of .species, but they arc all, with possibly two exceptions (laiiri- 
dolia and biixifoliii), only varieties. This error in respect to a number 
of olive names was due in part to an old writer on the subject adopting 
specific names for varieties, and many of them have been continued up 
till the present, and are likedy to he retain(‘{l until the whole question 
has been sifted by an International Pomological Cumraittoc. 

\ trdale. — Syn., Veidaou, Aventurier, Calassen, Vardago, Verdal, 
Verdalega, <fcc. Ratlier dwarf grower, iriiit nearly round, early, remain.s 
green until nearly ripe, then turns black, rots ea.sily. Begarded as 
rather poor, erratic bearer. Oil variable in different soils, of a bland 
or fatty nature, does not keep well. Alakes a fair pickle. Tliis kind 
appears to be much e.steemed by South Australian growers, but is not 
deemed of much value in France. Tliere is possibly some mistake in the 
name. 

noygnettier . — Fruit medium to small, u good bearer, ripens fairly 
regularly; some confusion appears to exist regarding this variety. 
Some South Australian growers claim that it is a high oil yieh^h^r, 


•Proffiswr i>(;gnilly. <lr llilttulaf) Tfitiliwla, ProfrsHor Aiitino Aloi, J, (Jr Uiiillrh.fJarcia. 
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while tests in New South Wales point to the contrary. It is not 
recognised as a great oil producer in other countries. 
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widely employed iu Spain as a stock. Vigorous growing large trees 
of weeping habit, robust eonstitntion, long lived, and good for shelter 
purposes. Good bearer, fruit good size, oval, makes a good quality 
oil, but does not produce in such abundance as some others. V small 
variety similar in respects to this kind is known as Petite Corniale. 

Bianquette. — Syii., Blancale, Veral bianco, Blankette. Tree weak 
grower, rather erratic and straggling bearer. Fruit of good size, reddish- 
black, w'ith small pit ; unsuitable for commercial pickling ; makes oil of 
medium quality, but only in ]mor quantities. 

As far as ean be ascertained by the writer there seems to be a good 
deal of uncertainty regarding the identity of the fifth variety originally 
introduced into South Australia. 

Huhrtu — Syn., Rubra caillon. Probably identical with Caillet, Caye^ 
Cailletier, Cayou, &:c. Large, long-lived tree of drooping liahit, comes 



Fig. 27. — A. Olea Papillata. B. Olea Eubra. 


into bearing early; is fairly good hearer, and produces a good quality 
oil but only in low to medium quantities; unsuitable for pickles. (Fig. 27.) 

Papillata . — Tree of medium size, with straight branches; its leaves 
are short, broad, and far apart, being dark-green al)ove and whitish 
underneath, a free bloomer but not a heavy cropper. The fruit is 
black, roundish oval, ending with a small topnot; strongly adhesive to 
pedicels, which are long. The oil i.s sweet and good, hut only produced 
in small quantities; unsuitable for pickles. (Fig. 27.) 

Laurifolia . — Fairly strong growing tree with very distinctive foliage. 
Large, broad, oval, lanceolar, dark-green, leaves borne on strong petioles. 
Blossoms bonie in bunches. The fruit i.s roundish oval ending with a 
short blunt point, the skin is hard, dark, and the stone of jiuuHnm size. 
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The oil is sweet and bland, but not abundant. Unsuitable for pickles. 
Only very moderate bearer. 

Ohlonga , — A good grower and cropper. The fruit is of oblong 
shape, narrow at the base and fuller towards the apex, giving a some- 
what club-like appearance. The fruit is of good size with fairly large 
stone pointed at each end, and is borne on long pedicels to which they 
hang well. Its pulp is thin and oil bland and limpid. Of little value 
lor oil or pickles, (hhg. 38.) 

Condltiva , — 'free fairly good grower, with somewhat drooping foli- 
age. The leaves are very long, close banded, and often curved. A 
profuse bloomer but poor cropper. The blooms often sterile. The 
fruit is large, oval, elongated, fleshy, with free stone, beautifully black 
when ripe, leaving its ])edieel easily. The pulp is thick, tender, con- 
taining a sweetish oil in fair quantities for a pickling olive. This 
olive makes a splendid pickle, especially ripe, but owing to its sliy 



Fig. 28. — A. Olea Conditiva. B. Olea Oblonga, 


bearing liabits would probably not be a good commercial proposition; 
Miay do better with irrigation. (Fig. 28.) 

Regal is . — Tree ratlu'r ]ioor grower, fairly regular but light c/’opper, 
liable to scale. Fruit large, oval, generally borne singly at terminals 
or towards the ha.se of last .season’s growth; deep bluish-black when fully 
’’q)e, changes quickly in colour. Unsuitable for oil, but makes au 
attractive green pickle but coarse in quality. (Fig. 29.) 

Ilrarla . — .V good grower and free cropper. Tlie fruit is of medium 
■Size, oblong oval, gets black when fully ripe, borne in buiiehes or clusters, 
as inany u.s ten to fifteen fruits often being formed in a bunch. Ripens 
and liangs well. Not a heavv oil yielder or high class 

Pi<‘l<ler. (Pig. 26.) 
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Polyinorpha . — Strong grower, of robust constitution, with distinct 
weeping habit. Moderate bearer tending to crop in alternate years. 
The fruit is oblong and very variable in size and colour. Generally of 
medium size, but running to large when the trees are in great vigor. 
The color of the fruit when ripe varies on some trees from green to 
violet-black, ripens rather irregularly. Oil good in quality, somewhat 
acrid in its youth, but keeping well, only produced in small quantities. 
Unsuitable for growing as a pickier owing to variability in size. 
(Fig. 26.) 

Nigerrima . — Appears to be a hardy, vigorous grooving tree. Fruit 
ripens early, medium size, oblong, deep black when ripe ; pulp is very 
black and hitter; makes a good oil that keeps well. Low in oil content 
and unsuitable for pickles; not recommended. (T’ig- 29.) 

Airo-violacea . — Fairly large and vigorous tree. The leaves are of a 
pale-green, small, elliptical, sharp, far apart and strong. The fruit is 



Fig. 29. — A. Olea Regalis. B, Olea Nigerrima. 


borne on long peduncles, barely medium size, roundish oval, bluish- 
black when ripe. Makes fairly good oil, but not in large enough 
quantities to warrant planting; also unsuitable for pickling. 

Buxifolia . — The box-leaved olive; an unimproved kind of no com- 
mercial value for oil or pickles. Like Laurifolia, believed to be a sub- 
species of O. Europaea, suitable for small hedges. 

Further consideration of the various kinds in cultivation here has 
been held over for subsequent issue. The next number will not only 
contain notes respecting a lot of inferior kinds, but will embrace a 
selection of the best kinds known to cultivation in Europe, America, 
and this country. 


{To he continued.) 
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THE CARE OF MILK AND CREAM. 

By Alexander Mess, Dairy Supervisor. 

The question of unclean milk and cream has probably been discussed 
more frequently than any other subject affecting the dairying industry, 
not only in this ^tate, but in every other country in the world. 

Unfortunately, under the present system, cream is being accepted at 
butter factories and paid for at the same price irrespective of its class or 
quality, with the exception of the very worst lots, which are rejected. 
When all grades are mixed together it has the effect of reducing the 
whole lot to an inferior standard of quality, so that it is impossible in 
the manufactured article to get the full benefit of the best supplies 
brought to the factory ; and farmers who take special care of their cream 
do not reap the benefit of the care they take, but have to share equally 
the loss brought about by their less careful neighbours. 

With regard to milk, very often sediment wid be found in the bottom 
of the milk jug. This is an indication of gross carelessness somewhere 
between the cow and the consumer. Freedom from visible dirt does not 
mean that milk is necessarily clean, but the presence of sediment means 
that not only was dirt allowed to fall into the milk, but not sufficient 
care was taken to strain it out. 

Tlic most essential things in insuring a clean milk and cream supply 
arc fortunately siniide precautions, Avhicli do not in the long run add to 
the cost of production in any appreciable degree. T should say these may 
be pretty well covered by the following: — 

A clean cow-shed, with an- impervious floor and a good drain to carry 
the drainage well away, well lighted and ventilated, and frequently lime- 
washed. The cows’ udders should be cleansed before milking, and the 
milker’s hands washed before milking each cow^, in clean water; the same 
water should not be used over and over again, and contained in a small 
fish-till, as is sometiiiies observed, if the same \vater is used right 
throughout in a lierd of forty cows, more dirt may be added to the cows’ 
udders before the last cows are milked than ^vould appear to be washed 
off. The best way is to use running water from a tap fixed in a kero- 
sene tin, oil drum, or an unuse<i milk vat of a separator set up in a con- 
venient place in tlie shed. By this means the water is only used once, and 
you get a clean supjily every time. Xo person should smoke, chew 
tobacco, or spit while engaged in the cowshed or dairy. Cream should be 
kept cool, well stirred, and covered froni dust and flies, and not mixed 
with other cream until it is cooled down. The se]>arator should be taken 
to pieces and washed every time it is used, any holes in the dairy utensils 
should be soldered, and not filled 'witli suaj) or rags. Do not put cream 
or milk into rusty cans. Cans should be re- tinned or new bottoms put 
in them if they are worth it; if not, they should be discarded. Tf cream 
is kept in rusty cans it develops a metallic flavour; it may take up 
iron from exjiosed bolt heads or other metal ]»arts of pasteurizers or 
rusty cream vats, in sufficient quantities to affect tlie flavour of the 
DUttor. The manufacture of good butter rests mainly with the suppliers, 
and they should do everything possible to deliver their cream in a good 

isfil. P 
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and wholesome condition. Milk drawn by milking machines often has a 
peculiar flavour and contains a large number of undesirable germs. One 
of the important sources of germ content in milk drawn by machines is 
the condition of the rubber tubes and teat cups. The trouble from this 
source can be lessened ; when the rubber begins to crack, new parts should 
be secured. Old overheated and cracked rubber is sticky, and when in use 
the rubber spreads and allows the milk to enter the openings; these 
crevices are difficult to clean properly, and are a dangerous source of 
infection. Another source of infection is the constant suction of the 
cowshed air in badly ventilated sheds through the pulsatora into the 
buckets; this difficulty may be partially overcome, providing that the air 
is kept free from dust as far as possible. 

Occasionally tests will vary at the factory. Suppliers should not 
decide they are being defrauded in any way when their test varies. Some 
reasons for variation in tests are changes in the speed of separator bowl, 
changes in the temperature of the milk, changes in lactation period of 
the cow. 


BARLEY TESTS, 

Experimental Plots at Wortham. 

A meeting of farmers was held on Wednesday morning under the 
auspices of the East Suffolk Education Committee to inspect a barley 
variety experiment which is being conducted oil the farm of Mr. II. L. 
Newstead, of New Water, Wortham. Mr. A. W. Oldershaw, agricul- 
tural organizer to the Committee, demonstrated the points of interest. 

lie pointed out that last year barley variety tests were carried out 
at four centres in the county, and that on the average of these centres 
Beavers Plumage- Archer had given barley valued at £8 IDs. Gel. per 
acre; Hunter’s Archer, £% 18s. 4d, ; Princes, £8 16s. lOd.j Goldtliorpe, 
£8 IBs. 3d.; Beaver’s Archer, £8 13s 7d. ; and Page’s Chevallier, 
£7 13s. The outstanding feature of the experiments was the fact that 
Chevallier gave about £1 jier acre less money value than any of the other 
varieties tested. The difference between the other varieties in money 
value per acre was not great. 

At Mr. Xewstead’s the following varieties were lieing tested: — Irish 
Archer, Princess, Beaver’s Archer. Beaver’s Plumage- Archer, Irish 
Goldtliorpe, Webb’s Burton Malting, Chilian Chevallier, and Kihver 
Chevallier. 

Of these varieties the first four were tliose included in the test last 
year, the first three being pure strains of Archer from different sources. 
Beaver’s Plumage-Archer was a cross between Plumage, a wide-eared 
barley of the Goldtliorpe type, and Archer. Burton Malting was a wide- 
eared barley brought out by Webb’s. It was somewhat similar to Gold- 
thorpe, but rather earlier. It was very much grown in the Midlands, 
but not much in the eastern , counties. Cliilian Chevallier had been 
grown successfully near Ipswich for the last year or two, lienee it 
been thought desirable to include it in the t^st. while Kinver Chevallier 
might be regarded as a typical pure Chevallier . — [Journal of MilVng\ 
5th August, 1914.] 
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THE PEANUT. 

{Araclm hypogeoe^ Ltnn.) 

!hj ]\ J. Carmodijy Chief Orchard Supervisor. 

Since the few instances in which the peanut, or ground nut, has 
been tried in Victoria have satisfactorily demonstrated that it can be 
successfully produced, keen interest in its potentialities as a commercial 
proposition has been evoked amongst the irrigators of small holdings 
in the northern part of the State. 

With the view of familiarizing prospective farmers of this crop to 
its habits and characteristics this article is written. 

The peanut is an annual herbaceous plant growing from 1 to 3 feet 
in height, according to the variety, and to the fertility of the soil 
iti which it is cultivated. In general appearance it resembles clover, 
but four leaflets occur in each leaf instead of three, as is the case with 
clover. 

The flowers are bright yellow and are of two kinds, male (staminate) 
flowers, and female (pistillate) flowers more or less hidden in the axils. 
The u:ore conspicuous male llowei-s are sterile and soon die. The 
female flowers when first produced are sessile, but after fertilization has 
taken place the peduncle is developed, and curving downwards pene- 
trates the soil and buries the fertilized ovary beneath where it develops 
its seed, and the familiar peanut of commerce is formed. If the stalk 
fails to penetrate the soil no seeds are produced, so that in soil destined 
for the cultivation of the peanut a fine tilth is necessary to enable the 
deh(“a(e flower .stalk to ])enetrate it. 

The ])canul is believed to liave originated in Brazil, where several 
other closely allied species are found. It has now a very wide field of 
cultivation in tropical, sub-tropical, and temperate regions. Climates 
favorable to the production of citrus fruits and maize are considered 
suitalile to tlie peanut. Ho popular and important has this nut become 
tliat in many countries thousands of acres are devoted to its cultivation, 
Virginia and the Carolinas produce tlie largest quantities in America, 
but it is extensively grown in many of the other States. It is also 
largely grown in Africa, Brazil, Argentine, India, Japan, and Java. 
Spain and Sicily are the great nut ])i’oducing countries of Europe. In 
Xortheru Australia good (to|>s of this ground-nut have been harvested, 
and tliere is no reason wiiy, when our irrigation farmers become familiar 
with its ciiltivatioti, it should not enter into our syst-em of rotating crops. 

Varieties. 

There are only a few varieties of ]>eannts in general cultivation. By 
the selection of good, sound seed from vigorous and heavily yielding 
piriiits, farmers interested in this ])articiilar phase of agriculture will 

able to supply themselves with seed suitable to their climate and 
‘ soil . 

*l!ie Spanisli peanut is regarded as one of the lieaviest producers, 
plant is of the buncli type and somewhat upright in habit, bearing 




Boots of Peanut Vine, showing tho value of this plant as a nitrogen gatherer. 
The nodules on the roots are formed by the bacteria which collect 
the nitrogen. 
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its pods clustered around the base. The foliage is heavy and abundant. 
Two seeds occur in each pod and are very rich in oil content. Pods 
stick well to plant when digging. 

The Virginia nuts vary from a moderate to an immense size. The 
vine has two habits™ a trailing and a compact upright one. In the 
former the pods are produced along the stem, while in the latter they 
are formed near the base. The pods of this variety are bright and 
clean and cling well to the stem during harvest operations. 

African or North Carolina is a rank grower, with dark green 
massive foliage, and is grown for oil in Africa. It has the habit of 
the Virginia trailer. 

Tennesse Red resembles the Spanish, but owing to its colour is grown 
chiefly for fodder. 

Valencia is similar in many respects to Tennessee Red, but of much 
Ijetter quality and takes about four months to mature. 

Soils. 

From the fact that the plant buries its pods in order to develop 
them, it is evident that the soil must be in a suitable condition for 
their reception. Consequently sandy loams are regarded as best adapted 
to the cultivation of the peanut. If it is intended to offer the nuts on 
the market for edible purposes, a soil of a light colour is to be preferred, 
as there is a considerable risk to the discoloration of the fruit if grown 
ill dark soil impregnated with iron. 

Under careful management goods crops have been produced in the 
heavier soils, but they were reserved for stock, owing to the unattractive 
appearance of the nuts. 

The sandy pine ridges that frequently occur in the irrigated areas 
of the north offer splendid accommodation for a crop of this kind. 
Care should be taken, however, to avoid those soils that set after irriga- 
tion. In the young orchards, advantage could be taken of utilizing the 
spare ground between the rows of trees to grow peanuts where the soil 
is of the character indicated above. Owing to the presence of nitrify- 
ing bacteria on the roots, nitrogen is added to the soil by the peanut, 
as in the case of peas, tares, arid other leguminous plants. 

Preparation. 

The land should be ploughed moderately deep, from 7 inches to 
8 inches, and reduced to a fine tilth. Ridges 3 feet apart from centre to 
centre are formed by tw^o reverse furrows in the same way as the 
"crown'* of the land is made in ordinary ploughing. By attaching a 
board to the back teeth of a Planet Jr. cultivator the ridges can be 
levelled down to the required heiglit, about 3 inches. If the ground is 
weedy or covered with grass the ploughing should be done in the 
Autumn and left till Sprin,g, when, by means of disc harrow^s and 
cultivators, it can be thoroughly worked up into a fine tilth prepara- 
tory to forming the ridges. 


Fertilizers. 

,nie amount of fertilizers to be used will, of course, depend on the 
natural fertility of the soil. If too large a quantity is used the plants 
produce too much haulm and very little fruit. For the same reason 
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fresh stable manure is to be avoided. The peanut enjoys a soil rich in 
lime, and if this is deficient, from 5 to 10 cwt. of fresh burnt lime 
per acre should be applied in the Autumn, the heavier dressing in soil 
over-run with weeds. If the farmer considers fertilizers necessary, an 
application of 100 lbs. of superphosphates, 150 lbs. of dried blood, 
and about 50 lbs. of muriate of potash per acre would be found 
beneficial . 

The practice adopted in countries where the peanut is grown is to 
distribute the fertilizers in the narrow strips where the rows of plants 
are to be sown and thoroughly mix with the soil before forming the 
ridges in which the seeds are sown. 

Planting. 

If the seeds are planted out whole, germination is delayed, as the 
shells or husks must decay before the young plants are allowed to escape. 
In such a climate as ours this takes a considerable time, so that it is 
better to plant out decorticated seeds. 

The shells are carefully broken by hand so as not to injure the thin 
brown skin that coats the seeds. Injury to this jjart is liable to be 
followed by decay after planting. A great advantage in sowing the 
decorticated nuts is the opportunity that is offered for the elimination 
of all defective seeds, and selecting only the full plump ones, whereby a 
better “stand” is secured. The seeds should not be shelled until a 
short time before thev are required to be used as their power of germina- 
tion is likely to be weakened. 

By means of an improvised harrow with teeth sot at the required 
intervals, ,36 inches, the drill for the seed can be marked out along the 
centres of the ridges already formed, and the seeds drop])ed in by hand 
at spaces of not more than 12 inches, at the same time covering them 
up with the feet. From 1 inch to 2 inches is the depth at wdiich the 
seed is sowm. In the heavier soil, about 1 inch is sufficient. 

The time of planting varies with the climate. In temperate regions 
the peanut takes about six months to mature its crop. About the 
beginning of October, when all risks from frosts have disapjieared, the 
nuts can be sown. This wdil give sufficient time for tlie maturing of 
the crop before the harvest in the autumn. 

After the young plants have reached a height of a couple of inches 
the cultivator should he run up between the rows. Opportunity for 
irrigation is afforded by running the w^ater along the depressions between 
the ridges. Tn order to conserve rncjisturc and suppress weeds, it will 
be necessary to frequently use the cultivator, jiartienlarly after eacli 
irrigation. The surface must not be allowed to “ set.” It is important 
during cultivation not to injure or disturb the first- formed nuts near 
the base of the plants. Cultivation is unnecessary after tlie plants have 
made sufficient growth, and when this takes place the soil should be 
gathered well into the plants to offer facility for tlie fertilized ovaries 
to penetrate it. 

Harvesting. 

As frosts are injurious to peanut vines in at! stages of their growth, 
it will be necessary, if required for fodder, to begin harvest operations 
before their advent in Autumn. The time when the nuts should^be 
dug must be left to the judgment and experience of the grower. 
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Generally, however, as soon as the crop of nuts is developed on the bush, 
and when the stems assume a yellow appearance, an ordinary plough, 
with the mouldboard removed, is run along the rows. By this means 
the plants are loosened, and are then gathered, the sand shaken out of 
them, and thrown into small heaps. 



If the area under cultivation is limited, the plants can be fork — 
out and similarly treated. In countries where this industry is exten- 
sively carried on, special machinery is used for carrying out these 
operations. 



Stakes Around which Stacks of Peanut Vines are to be Built. 


After the vines are allowed to remain in the hea])s for three or four 
hours, they are gathered in stacks around central stakes to cure. If 
Ih^iy are exposed for an undue length, they lose in weight, and hecome 
or less discoloured, and tlicir market value greatly de]meciated. 
As the haulms or stems of the vines are of a sappy nature, they take 
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a long time to cure, and are liable to mildew if stacked in large heaps 
where there is difficulty in properly drying them. 

Small stacks or shocks are built around a stake 7 or 8 feet long set 
firmly in the ground. The stakes should be sharpened at both ends, 
and a couple of pieces of laths about 18 inches in length nailed at right 
angles to the stake, about 6 inches from the ground, to prevent the vines 
coming into contact with the wet soil. The stack is then built in succes- 
sive layers with the nut's to the centre and the stems sloping outwards 
to shed water. At times, a few vines are hung round the stake to tie 
the stack together. When approaching the top, the stack is rapidly 
“ drawn in ” so as to form a cone capping. 

These stacks afford a large surface to the winds, so that the curing 
is effected more readily than in larger stacks. 

Peanuts are picked from the vines when the pods become dry and 
the seeds firm. It usually requires three to four weeks in the stack 
before the pods are ready to be picked. Kapid curing causes the seeds 
to shrivel. From the time the plants are dug they should not be 
exposed, and the stacks should not be opened during heavy dews or 
rain, as the nuts are liable to discolouration. 

The peanuts, if required for edible purposes, are picked from the 
vines by hand, though machinery is now largely used to do this work. 
After picking they should be kept in a well-ventilated building, and 
not allowed to come in contact with any dampness. In countries where 
this industry is extensive, the factory cleans, blanches, and grades the 
peanuts for market. 


Uses. 

Peanuts have a wide range of utility. Every one is familiar with 
the edible nut, as offered for sale in the streets, shops, and many places 
of amusement. They are also extensively used in confectionery, in the 
manufacture of peanut butter, peanut meal, and peanut oil. The pea- 
nut oil is used for the same purposes as olive oil, Ihoug-h slightly inferior. 
The peanuts, when grown for fodder, are generally fed to pigs, which are 
turned in on the crops to root out the nuts for themselves after the top'^ 
have been cut for hay. A crop of 60 bushels of peanuts per acre is 
considered a good yield, and the price per bushel varies from 2s. 8d. to 
3s, 4d. in America, so that tlie returns at these prices would be, apart 
from the hay, £S to J£10 per acre. 
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FORESTRY IN AUSTRALIA.* 

A SKETCH. 

By H. R. Uackay, Conservator of Forests, Victoria. 

Part I. 

Of all the great divisions of the globe, Australia has the smallest 
area of timber- forest in proportion to her total land surface. The 
figures on this subject given in most publications are very misleading, 
being merely rougn estimates, which do not distinguish between true 
forest land, bearing timber of commercial value , and other large areas 
irregularly wooded or bearing dwarf eucalypts, and various forms of 
acacia, such as mulga, myall, <fec., together with the stunted cypress 
pine and casuarinas of tlie interior. Some statistics give the forest 
area at over 100,000,000 acres, or about 5 per cent, of the total land 
surface, an excessive estimate when I point out to you that the forest 
area, as well as the forest wealth of each State, has never yet been 
based on trial surveys or fairly accurate data, and that the irregular 
course of settlement, with the widespread damage which occurs in all 
Australian forests from the regularly recurring summer fires, materially 
reduces tlie total acreage every year. After an examination of all avail- 
able authorities, I have come to the conclusion that the true forest area 
is less than 4 j)or cent., or under one twenty-fifth, of the total land 
area. Further, the forests are almost entirely coastal, that is to say, 
the rriagnificeut hardwoods, of which they cliiefly consist, are confined to 
a great belt, with long irregular breaks at intervals, which extends 
trom 100 to 150 miles in widtli, and wliich generally follows the coastal 
hue. On the iulaml side of this narrow watershed and wooded belt, the 
forest growth rapidly deteriorates as you advance towards the centre, 
box of medium growth alternating with cypress pines and casuarinas, 
till at last, in the central depressions, clumps of stunted eucalypts exist, 
which are intermixed vvith acacias and other forms of scrub growth. t 
Tt has taken the Americans some 250 years, reckoning from the 
period when the eastern States began to be fairly settled to bring their 
great forests of liardwood and pine to the verge of destruction. But 
Australians, with the experience of the world before them, have taken 
only about 70 years to bring their forests to tlie same condition of partial 
rum. And the reason of this is plain. Australia has no great central 
range of mountains, with long water-ways draining their slopes and 
valleys, forming an extensive forested region sucli as the wat^r-sheds 
of the Missouri and Mississippi, or the broad stretches of pine and 
spruce-clad country whicli surround the Great Lakes to the northward, 
tier central plains and plateaus are almost treeless, and thus, as popula- 
tion extends, there is no great wooded territory in reserve to meet the 
J'oqinremenis of her people for timber supply. No steps were taken 


U>1J delivered at the .\nnual Conference of the Australian Natives' Association. 13th March, 

coimtrifis of the world havo the follnwinf? percentage of territory 
RuMla, 43; Germany, 25-0 ; Austria Hunjiary, 29*0 ; France, !.=>• 6: 
'-'“'‘ IStateR, 33-6; Canada, 22-3. 
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ill the early history of these 
States to delimit and set aside 
by law the best areas of 
natural forest, and, as settle- 
ment proceeded, once the fer- 
tile lands of the plains became 
occupied and gradually passed 
to private ownership, new 
settlers in search of land in- 
vaded the mountain ranges. 
It was in this way that the 
great Otway and Strezlecki 
forests of Victoria were 
virtually destroyed in the 
course of about 30 years, 
scarcely any timber growth of 
value being left even on the 
highest ridges and pinnacles, 
while on the broader plateaus, 
where the eucalypts grew to 
giant size, and the black wood 
equalled in height and girth 
the coin in on hardwoods of the 
lowlands, the same wide de- 
struction prevailed. And now 
be it remembered, that the 
plea that this kind of land was 
fit and necessary for settle- 
ment could not be truthfully 
advanced in many instances. 
After high mountain forests 
and tablelands were thus occu- 
pied in small holdings aiirl 
stripped of their cover, it was 
found that, owing to the 
heavy cost of clearing and the 
unfitness of the soil for culti- 
vation, men could not support 
families on the land with com- 
fort, but had to have recourse 
to timber-cutting or other work 
as wage-earners. Hence, it 
was found necessary later on 
to repurchase in the plains and 
river valleys land at substan- 
tial prices really fit for families 
to make liomes on. This 
course of settlement, with tem- 
porary clearings in tho heart 
of thick forest, has been more 
marked in Vitrtoria, perhaps, 
than elsewhere, and in many 
districts of high elevation one 
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now witnesses Uie temporary clearings abandoned by the original settlers 
being gradually invaded by a new forest growth, the selectors having 
departed to make a start elsewhere on lands wliich give more prospect 
of success. 

Let us now take the several States in order, glaticing briefly at their 
forest reserves and resources. Queensland, wliose main forest area, 
much over-estimated at 40,000,000 acres, lies between the coast range 
and the ocean, has under 3,750,000 acres set aside for timber supply, 
but no portion of this is inalienable by law. Her hardwood timbers, 
consisting chiefly of ironbark, tallow wood, spotted gum, blackbutt, 
bloodwood, and turpentine, are of great value, but limited in extent. 
To these we may add first-class timbers for the cabinetmaker, such as 
cedar, silkyoak, maple, blackbean, yellowwood, and, in a less degree,’ 
kauri, hoop, and bunya pine, which, owing to the inroads of settlement. 



Another View of Creswick Nurseries, 

have greatly dwindled in quantity. It is admitted in the latest 
available report that the forest reserves of tliis State are not under 
snl'e tenure, that much waste occurs in tlie extraction of iiml>er, and 
that but little has yet been eifected to put the forests on a safe 
working basis, in order to insure a regular timber supply. Meanwhile, 
large quantities are l>eing cut by mills for tlie home market, and for 
export, and unless public opinion supports the management and gives 
greater ])owers of control to insure ])roper working, it is plain that the 
capital value of the extensive supplies still to be drawn upon will be 
very much impaired. The revenue received by this State in 1912 from 
sales of timber was £53,000. Under £3,000 in the same year was 
expended on a forestry staff, and the bulk of the w’ork was done by 
'Agents and rangers of the Lands Department. Nothing was spent on 
forest improvement work or new plantations. 
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New South Wales, with a forest area estimated at some 15,000,000 
acres, about 7,500,000 acres of which are provisionally reserved, 
originally possessed in her coastal forests some of the most valuable 
hardwoods of the Continent, the species being similar to those just 
mentioned as growing in Queensland, with other kinds which are 
common to Monaro and Eastern Victoria. The spread of settlement 
between the coast range and the ocean, however, has greatly depleted 
her areas of good natural forest. Tallowwond, for instance, has become 
exceedingly scarce, and tlie best supplies of mature ironbark have 
gradually disappeared, till in some districts the State railways have to 
take secondary and inferior timbers for bridge-work and sleepers, whilst 
an embargo has been placed on the export of this matchless hardwood. 
On the northern rivers, silky oak and cedar have virtually disappeared 



Packing Young Trees at Creswick Nurseries for Despatch, to Various 
State Plantations. 


from extensive areas, and the supplies of Moreton-hay or hoop pine — a 
very useful softwood for the cabinetmaker and joiner — are also much 
depleted, being confined to coastal areas near the Queensland border. 
The State has still fair supplies of redgum along the course of the 
Murray, but, owing to its situation, this fine timber chiefly finds a 
market in Victoria, being too distant from Sydney for transport by rail. 
In 1912, New South Wales exported timber, chiefly railway sleepers, 
beams and bridge and jetty material to the value of X280,000, while 
she imported timber, chiefly pine and spruce, to the value of £ 1 , 147 . 0 ^ 
These figures, I understand, include considerable supplies for the silver 
mines of Broken Hill, where Oregon is largely employed. Her Forests 
Department has just begun to establish plantations of softwood, and, in 
view of the position just stated, heavy and costly work lies ahead of 
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it, not only in this direction, but in the improvement and restocking of 
the great hardwood forests. The revenue of New South Wales from 
sales of timber, in 1912, was over £95,000. Of the expenditure 
(£34,000) in the same year, nearly £30,000 was spent in salaries and 
wages, and only £3,900 on improvement work and plantations. 

Victoria, being the centre of the mountain system, is, in proportion 
to her small territory, one of the best wooded of all the Stat^, but 



Forest Scene, Rubicon Reserve, Alexandra IMstrict (Blachbutt and 
Mountain Gum). 


her area of timber-forest is much lower than the figures commonly given, 
namely, 11,800,000 acres. It may now be accepted that the true area 
is less than 7,000,000 acres, and a proportion of this at high elevations 
has been greatly damaged by fire. As we cannot safely encourage an 
trade in the more durable hardwoods, such as redgiim, box, 
iroubark, the moderate supplies of these timbers still available are 
rfV/;rved for the requirements of oiir railways and public works generally, 
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but it is sigiiificaut that the price of railway sleepers of these timbers 
is somewhat lower in Melbourne than in Sydney, while the cost of the 
less durable jarrah supplied from Western Australian forests to South 
Australia is considerably Itigher at Adelaide. As regards timbers fit 
for building construction, coach -building work, and plain furniture, we 
have still large supplies untouched standing in virgin forest. These 
areas require only protection from fire and careful working and manage- 
ment to reproduce themselves indefinitely. Such timbers, when seasoned 
for flooring, plain cabinet-work, and joinery, will, I consider, be avail- 
able shortly for sale in large quantities, as private firms, being satisfied 
of their fitness for the purpose, are about to take up the industry on 
an extensive scale. As regards plantations of pine and fir, the areas 
devoted to this purpose are being extended every year, and will soon 
reach 20,000 acres, but such an area is not a tenth part of what should 
fce maintained by Victoria under pine- forest for our own needs, seeing 
that we purchase from foreign countries timber of the kind to the value 
of about three-quarters of a million sterling. The revenue from the 
VTctorian forests is, roughly, £50,000 a year. Of this sum, about 
£15,000 a year only is expended in new plantations and forest improve- 
ment. 

Tasmania has over 65 per cent, of her territory, or, in other words, 
about 11,000,000 acres, under forest. Much of it consists of excellent 
hardwoods similar to those of Victoria, namely, stringybark or mess- 
mate, blueguin, mountain ash, silvertop, and cidergum. In addition, 
she has limited supplies of fine coniferous or softwood timber, such as 
huon pine, celerytop, and King William pine. Lastly, she has fairly 
extensive belts of Blackwood — one of the finest furniture or cabinet 
timbers which the world posscsess. Her reserves, the tenure of wliich 
is merely nominal, are set down at 1,000,000 acres, but, owipg to her 
small population and her large proportion of forest land, it is plain 
that some of the Australian States on the mainland will liave to draw 
upon her for supplies as their own resources become reduced. At 
present she has no system of forest conservation or control, but a Com- 
mittee has lately been appointed to frame a Bill for the reservation * 
and protection of the forests as a first step te stricter methods of 
working. 

South Australia has a very small area of natural forest, which is 
situated chiefly in the south-east part of the State, close to Adelaide 
and Spencer Gulf. Her total wooded area is set down at something 
under 4,000,000 acres, hut most of this does not represent timber-forest. 
Her reserves embrace less than 147,000 acres. Her treeless condition 
made early planting a public necessity. She has pursued the establish- 
ment of plantations of hardwood and pine with great energy for over 
twenty years, and to-day the Government has within its enclosures some 
16,000 acres, chiefly of cnealypts and pine. A fair proportion of the 
timber growing in these plantations is now approaching a size at which 
it can be put to commercial use. 

Western Australia, with a forest area bearing all kinds of Umber, 
roughly estimated at 20,000,000 acres, very little of which is, however, 
protected by permanent reservation, is to-day subject to the most exten- 
sive timber-cutting operations of any of the States of this group. Last 
year slie exported timber to the value of pearly a million sterling (6,000 
men being at work as timber-cutters in the forests), for which the 
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Goveriuneiit received a iioiriinal revenue of less than £45,000. Prac- 
tically nothing was spent in the improvement of the young coastal 
forests, and nothing in preparing cut-over areas generally for safe 
natural reproduction. Tlie Government expended in salaries and wages 
£10,470, and then apparently left the maintenance of the forest to 
eliaiice or the next generation. From a table published with the last 
Perth report, I find that the State has derived from the forests (the 
fees and royalties for a long period being merely nominal), during the 
eighteen years from 1895 to 1912, no less than £380,000. Here, again, 
is a State wliich chooses to neglect the elements of conservation and 
management in order to maintain a large export trade in timber, which 
some local authorities aver cannot last beyond twelve to fifteen years. 

In concluding this rapid sketch of Australian fore.sts, a dispassionate 
survey of their present condition generally must lead us to the opinion 



Forest Scene, Orhost District, East Gippsland. 


tliat all the States have for many years past neglected the simple 
elements of pro])er management and control, and that, when not 
engaged in wastefiilly alienating tracts of valuable hardwood, which 
should remain national pro])erty for all time, tliey have been busy in 
overtaxing the safe timber yield of their reserves in order to foster an 
extravagantly wasteful export trade. This trade is encouraged at times 
even at the ex])ense of l!ie States’ own imblic and private requirements, 
while the measures taken, and the public funds devoted to the preserva- 
tion and improvement of the most valnalile forests of tlie country, are 
alisurdjy inadequate to the purj)ose. Tl follows, also, tlnat while Aus- 
tialia imports annuallv enormous quantities of softwood for building 
j'oustniotion , and while nearly every State has extensive areas of waste 
the soil and climatic conditions of which are adinirablv suited 
to the growtli of s])rnce and pine, they have nothing but a few puny 
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plantations of such trees to set in the balance against the waste of three 
generations. A-ppaxently, for some years to come, Australia will \>e 
content to deal with small measures, such as the elaboration of all that 
relates to the franchise and the voting machine, and will continue to 
neglect the duty of protecting and developing her great natural forests, 
on whose existence depends the prosperity of so many useful industries. 



Denuded Areas, Strezle'^V' Eange, South Gippsland, This shows 
destruction of timber. 

Part II. 

I now come to the second part of my subject — the mountain water- 
sheds of Victoria : — 

With the exception of the Grampians, Mt, Cole, Wombat Ranges, 
the Upper Yarra Ranges, with part of Baw Raw, Mt. Buller Range, and 
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a portion of the Omeo Ranges, but little of the mountain chain of 
Victoria, which forms the Main DWide, is reserved under any form of 
tenure, and thus protected from alienation, or from the dangerous am^ 
insidious form of pccupation which arises from grazing licences, with 
indiscriminate firing during the hottest season of the year. Virtually, 
the whole of these unreserved mountain ranges, embracing within their 
limits several hundred thousand acres, bear forests of great value con- 
sidered merely as a source of future timber supply, but considered in 
their climatic aspect as the storehouses of our heaviest snowfall an 
rainfall, as th© sources of springs, and the regulators of our stream 
flow, their value to the people of this country is priceless. Viewed 
as timber forests alone, they bear enormous quantities of ash, woolly- 
butt, bluegurn, spottedgum, stringybark, messmate, silvertop, and' 
peppermint, ranging in value from £50 to over £100 an acre, but 
above a certain line of elevation, they must always be strictly protected 
from the ax© of the timber-getter, as well as from the ravages of fire. 



Settler's Home, showing lack of shelter for homestead. 


Therefore, if they are not to be allowed to disappear during this gene- 
ration, they must be put under tlie strictest form of reservation we 
possess, that is, under forest law, and further l>e patrolled and guarded 
during the dangerous seas^)n of hot winds by an active body of guards* 
who will check and prevent the incendiary fires which now threaten 
their very existence every summer. At present the Forests Depart- 
ment is able to sjjend about £500 a year only in forest fire protection, 
hut fully six times this sum is essential to safeguard the principal moun- 
tain forests from deliberate fire-raising. It must be remembered that, 
not only are our young forpst.s of evergreens very inflammable in sum- 
mer, owing to the essential oil in their foliage, but that many of them 
hear a dry fibrous coating of bark which carries fire to the summit of 
jbe loftiest steins, while the underwood and scrub, after a few hours of 
hob winds, is in a condition to carry forward volumes of flame of a 
herceness and intensity whicli cannot be successfully coped with by even 
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a large body of fireguards. An army of beaters is helpless in thick 
forest with heavy undergrowth, when such fires have made headway 
with a raging wind on a wild January day, for not only the main fir© 
cannot be approached, but strips of flaming bark are carried ahead long 
distances, lighting up new walls of fire, perhaps nearly ha If -a -mile from 
the break or track where the beaters are at work. Therefore, the 
first essential for the safety of such forests is to prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, the outbreak of any dangerous fires, 

A short time ago I had occasion to examine the high country which 
forms the Divide between the head waters of the Goiilhurn and Mitchell 
on the south, and the King, Buffalo, Buckland, and Ovens Rivers on 
the north. For several days we travelled along high, narrow ridges 
which had originally been clothed with thick belts of woollybutt and 



Fanner’s Wood Lot, showing provision for fencing and fuel, Western 
Plains, Skipton. 


ash. Now, the timber on wliole ridges and spurs was completely de- 
stroyed, Gaunt bleached skeletons of dead tre(‘s stretched a.s far 
as the eye could reach, falling soutliward toward Gippsland, and north- 
ward towards the Murray. Where patches of deep granite soil existed 
ill folds of the tableland, and belts of young seedlings liad given pro- 
mise of a new forest, a second fire had swept over portions of the range 
and had destroyed them. In many places, useless scrub acacias, and 
patches of high bracken in the upper valleys, had taken the place of 
young tree-growth. On the bare slopes, where, in spring, soakages 
existed, the shallow peaty soil hud been burnt away, exiiosing many 
acres of naked rock, while, in the steeper valleys, erosion from the winter 
rains and the snow water of spring had set in, the narrow water-courses 
gradually widening into a gulch or ravine whose course could be traced 
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into tlie lower Talleys far below. What I witnessed in those fire-swept 
areas, I have seen in many other parts of the Australian Alps and again 
ill Central and Southern Gippsland, as well as in the soft grey sand- 
stone of Otway, and the Strezlecki Range. Probably, there are few 
places in Australia wlier© the neglect and utter disregard of the pro- 
tective influence of mountain forests is so marked as in Eastern 
Victoria. Everything appears to be sacrificed to indiscriminate selec- 
tion, or private grazing rights, and where the occupier cannot hope to 
ringbark a grazing block in mountain country, he attains his aim in 
a speedier way by the use of match and fire-stick. iXow long, we may 
well ask, is this callous iudifferenoe to the safety of our timber supply, 
our water supply, and the soil of our mountain slopes and valleys to last? 
For the sake of a few hundred pounds, paid yearly for the right to' 
enjoy unrestricted summer grazing, we are imperilling the existence 
of many of our best forests, impoverishing the soil of extensive areas 
of hill and valley, and gradually bringing about the silting up of 
perennial streams and river beds. 

Worst of all, in a land subject to periodical droughts, we are en- 
dangering, in many instances, the regularity and volume of our stream 
How. The State has spent several millions sterling on storage works 
and irrigation basins on the plains. On the continued storage capacity 
of these basins and reservoirs generally, the prosperity of our richest 
orchard and farm lands depends. Are we prepared to knowingly 
sacrifice the prosperity of great stretches of our nortliei'ii plains to the 
temporary interests of a few score stock-owners, who should l>e excluded 
altogeti\br from country which apparently they cannot occupy without 
bringing about its gradual ruin ? 


TEMPEIIATIJRES FOR MATURING CHEDDAR CHEESE. 

h}f IL T. Archer, Senior Dairi/ Inspector. 

The temperature at whiidi the eheese maturing room is maintained 
is of the greatest iiiiportanee, as tlie flavour developed is largely 
dependent theu'on. Greater provision is required in most of our fac- 
torie.s for the control of the temperature, as frequently good eheese is 
ruined in flavour by being subjected to too liigh temperature. In addi- 
tion, there is loss of weight from excessive evaporation of nioigtnre and 
loss of fat. 

The eheese indtistry in this country is only in process of develop- 
loent, and the system now almost universally adopted is a Canadian 
iimdification of the old English Cheddar process. The Canadians have 
Ku'cii the subject great study, and most nearly approached the best 
makes in quality. ()iie thing that havS aided materially in 
tiiis direction is tlio gi'eater attention paid to the temperature at which 
flie cheese is mature A Tlie man most responsible for this is Mr. J. A. 
fiuddick, Dairy and Cold Storage Commissioner of Canada. It wms 
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found that the maturing rooms in England where the best cheese was 
made never went above 65 degrees Fahrenheit, and the best quality of 
Canadian was always produced during the months of September, and 
possibly October, simply because climatic conditions at that time of 
the year give better maturing temperatures than at any other season. 
After careful investigation it 'was decided that 60 degrees was the tem- 
prature which gave the best results, and it was decided to demonstrate 
this on a commercial scale. In the spring of 1902 the Dairy Commis- 
sioner was authorized by the Goveniinent to build four large central 
cool curing rooms at convenient centres, to which the cheese from some 
forty factories could be conveniently conveyed every day. These establish- 
ments were operated for five seasons, handling in all 190,087 boxes of 
80-lb. cheese. Two cheeses from each factory’s make were set aside 
every week for the purpose of testing the savings in shrinkage and the 
elfeet of cool curing on the quality. These two cheeses were always 
selected from the same batch; one of each pair was kept in the cool 
room, and the other was kept in a room where the temperature was 
uncontrolled. Over 3,000 pairs 'were tested in this way, and they were 
all carefully examined and compared until they were several months old. 

The results of this extensive demonstration is summarized as 
follows : — 

1. Cool cured cheeses are invariably better in texture and flavour 

than cheeses from the same batch cured at ordinary sum- 
mer temperatures. 

2. The saving of shrinkage amounts to about per cent, during 

the first two weeks. It varies according to the moisture 
in the cheese. 

3. The surfaces of the cheese should be allowed to dry thoroughly 

before the cheeses are placed in the cool room. 

4. If cheeses are exposed to a high temperature for more than 

24 hours after being taken from the press, there is a per- 
manent injury which no subsequent cool curing or cold- 
storage will remedy. 

5. The central curing room plan adds very greatly to the cost 

of handling the cheese, and does not show any compen- 
sating advantages as against cool curing at the factory. 
The capital expenditure required to erect and equip a 
central curing room is about equal to the cost of improv- 
ing the ordinary curing rooms of a group of factories 
which would he tributary to a central establishment. 

To apply this to the individual factory or farm requires that the 
maturing room is properly in.sulated and tlic temperature controlled by 
artificial refrigeration, which is now within the reach of every cheese- 
maker. 
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the herb of the “sweet POTATO” (IPOMOEA 
batatas, P0[R) as a FODDER FOR STOCK, 

By G. Renner, Botanical Assistant. 

In the Bulletin of the Imperial Central Agricultural Experinent 
Station, Japan (Vol. 2, No. 1, Tokio, March, 1914), Mr. T. Katayama 
invites attention to the value, apparently little known, of the stem and 
loaves, i.e., the parts above ground, of the Sweet Potato as a nutritious 
fodder for stock. As this must be plentiful wherever the plant is at all 
extensively grown, and since the Sweet Potato has heen cultivated, with 
some success, even in Victoria, it may be of some interest to become 
acquainted with the results of the Japanese scientist’s experiments which 
led hini to devote an article of upwards of forty pages to the praise, and to 
an account of the treatment, of the lierb for the purpose of its employ- 
ment as fodder, llis compatriots, it appears, whilst assiduously culti- 
vating the plant for the sake of its tubers, look upon the stem and leaves 
rather ns a necessary evil, because of its rank growth soon covering the 
whole field from which it must be removed as worthless ballast,” or 
ploughed under, a troublesome task, too, on account of the long tough 
steins of the plant. 

The Sweet Potato” {Iponwa Batatas) is a member of the natural 
order of Co7H'olvvlace(r, which, it may be incidentally mentioned, in- 
cludes among others our “ Bindweed,” the pretty ” Morning Glory,” 
the redoubtable “ Dodder,” and about ten other genera indigenous to 
Australia. There seems to be some doubt as to the original home of this 
plant, some botanists believing it to be India, whilst Mueller in his 
Select Plants repatriates it in South America. It is certain that it was 
brought to Europe from Brazil, and that it is now naturalized in most 
tropical and some sub tropical countries, where it is cultivated for the 
sake of its tubers, which are rich in starch, and furnish the so-called 
“Brazilian Arrowroot.” Japan alone produces about 3,000,000 tons of 
” sweet ” potatoes aniiuallv on 290,000 hectares (1 hectare = 2.471 
acres), and for this purpose turns to good account large areas, especially 
of the smaller i.slands, wliicli are luifit for riee-cultivation by reason of 
their mountainous nature. 

The amount of starchy contents of the tubers, it is interesting to 
learn, increases witli the latitude, according to Wiesner, that is to say, it 
is lowest ill the tropics, rising to 15 per cent, in the cooler regions; as 
regards the percentage of sugar the contrary is the ease. Of course, there 
is an irreducible minimum of annual temperature below which the 
” Sweet, Potato ” ceases to be productive, thus only northern portions of 
Victoria would be suitable for its cultivation. Inquiries, made at the 
Government Statist’s Office as to the quantity still grown in Victoria, 
elicited the information that the amount is negligible. But, to return 
to the consideration of tlio fceding-vahie of tiie plant itself: Mr. Kata- 
yarn a estimates the quantity of green material, that is to say, the aggre- 
gate weight of stem and leaves, per hectare at 13 tons. To render such 
vast quantities a source of blessing rather than a nuisnnee, he instituted 
can fully conducted experiments in order to determine the exact feeding 
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value and dietetic elTects of the herb, both in its green and in its dry 
states, on the aniniars body and health, and the results lead him to be- 
lieve that the fresh stems and leaves of the Sweet Potato are a rather 
“watery” fodder resembling in composition the leaves of the sugar-beet, 
containing tannin, however, instead of oxalic acid. They must, however, 
be given with caution, the best method being to mix them with an equal 
bulk of dry hay or straw in order to avoid possible drastic effects. lie, 
lilinself, has not noticed any unpleasant results arising, even from the ex- 
clusive use of the green portions in the fresh state, and he specially men- 
tions that, in some regions, milch cows and pigs are fed, for long periods, 
with large quantities of the fresh material with the best results. It is, 
however, the dried material with which he is specially concerned, and 
which he desires particularly to bring under the notice of the stock- 
oumer. 

He recommends that the green herb be gathered, preferably at the 
time when the tubers are harvested, and then be spread out to dry in the 
air. The time and space required for the purpose are the only objection' 
able features, to avoid which he suggests, as an alternative, siloing of the 
material. Of this more anon. In his ext)erinients he spread the stems 
and leaves thinly on straw mats and sncceeded, in fair weather, with an 
average day temperature of 13 to 19 centigrades ( — 55.4 to 66.2 Fahrem 
heit respectively) in obtaining within ten days a “ straw” of fair con- 
sistency, (A quantity he caused to be dried by the aid of hot air in 
cylinders. This manner of exsiccation, however, not being of immediate 
practical value to the grower, will he left out of consideration in this 
paper. ) 

The air-dried herb has a hue “ aroma,” and is gladly eaten by stock 
with such gratifying results as led the experimenter to believe that its 
feeding-value equals that of dry hay of fair qualify. It would l>e best 
to store it as soon as air-dry so as to avoid leaching and det(*noratiou of 
the leaves. 

Xow, as to its lending itself well to preservation in the silo, Mr. 
Katayama was able to prove by experiments, carried out as cariTully as 
those with the air-dried material, that fine ensilage may l)e produced by 
filling the .silo in tlie (uistomary nianner with the closely packed material, 
previously reduced, say, in a chaffeutter, to small jtiece.s. Tlie air is 
admitted as little as possible, rnder sucli conditions lie was able to 
obtain, in approximately five months, a pleasantly smelling and whole- 
some ensilage which was, with one exception, readily and r‘ven gret^dily 
eaten and well digested by the animals experimented witli, and, even 
in the exceptional case the taste for it was soon aerpured and the fodder 
thereafter well liked. The loss in nutritive material, suffered by the cm 
silage in the process of fermentation amounted only to about 6 per cent,, 
a most satisfactory result. It is advisable to remove from the silo, for 
the |jurpos(i of feeding it to the animals, only just about the quantity n*- 
quired for immediate consumption, sines it Is not improved by keeping. 

As all these results are the outeoim* of experiments conducted iinlcr 
conditions which admit of no doubt as to their scientific correctness, the 
settler in suitable districts may find it well worth his while to give the 
“ Sweet Potato ” a trial both as a producer of starch in tin; tubers, and 
as a provider of good and wholesome fodder in its green, that is to say, 
its above ground, portions. 
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STATISTICS. 


RAINFALL IN VICTORIA.— FOURTH QUARTER, 1914. 

'I’ablis ahovviug average amount of rainfall in each of the 26 Hasina or Regions con- 
stituting the State of Victoria for each month and the quarter, with the corre- 
sponding monthly and quarterly averages for each Basin, deduced from all available 
records to date. 
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VICTORIAN RAINFALL. 

In tlie following table is given the average rainfall in each district in 
Victoria for the last three months of the year 1914, and also for the year 
itself, compared with the normal. Tor the purposes of this table 180 
representative stations have been chosen, mainly with due regard to 
geographical position of the stations, their general peculiarities with 
respect to rainfall distribution, and their importance from an agricul- 
tural stand-point. 

From a perusal of the table it will be seen that the month of October 
was almost devoid of rain, except in Gippsland and the Western District, 
^^ovember showed an excess in most of the northern areas and parts of 
the west; for the month of December the rainfall throughout the State, 
with the exception of the northern Malice and isolated portions of the 
north-east (more particularly those of higher elevation), was very much 
above the average, especially so with regard to the western portions of 
the central district. 
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Victorian Rainfall — continued. 
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H. A. HUNT, 

( 'oni mon w l' alth Muteorol ogist . 
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POTASH FROM WOOL WASHING, 

A Bradford correspondent revives a suggestion that wool-washing 
establishments should put dov>Ti plants for the recovery of potash from 
their waste liquor, as is largely done on the Continent. 

Although the potash recoverable in the process of wool washing is 
insignificant in amount compared with the Gerinau production from 
mineral sources, the operation of recovery is profitable, and were de- 
suiiitiiig the general practice in Bradford, instead of the rare exception, 
it is probable that a fair quantity of potash could be obtained. 

Carbonate of potassium is the chief constituent of the “ suint,” or 
non-fatty portion of the secinted matter which adheres to the wool as it 
grows on the slieep’s back. In this country, suint and grease are 
usually removed together in one operation, and recovery of the grease 
only is attempted. 

It has been stated that one firm in Bradford alone annually pours 
down the drain with its waste liquor potash salts to the value of ovev 
£25,000. 

Ou the Continent the potash is recoverable by subjecting the wool to 
a preliminary steeping in cold water, which dissolves the salts and leaves 
the grease behind. In the Roubaix district the production ot potash 
salts from wool washing is said to amount to considerably over £100,000 
annually. 

The' usual explanations given for the neglect of desiiinting in this 
country are either that it is not Avorth Avhile, or that cold Avater steeping 
tends to make the avooI felt, hut probably the real reason is the innate 
conservatism of the English temperament, Avhich repels ucav ideas, and is 
reluctant to embark on experiments. — Fertilizers, 19th September, 1014. 

Wool Avashing works are situated throughout Australia, and there is 
no doubt but that tliousands of pounds^ Avortli of potash is Avasted 
annually. 


FOURTH VICTORIAN EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, BURNLEY, 
1914 - 1915 . 

Monthly Report ending 14th February, 1915. 

The most notable feature of the past month in connection with the 
competitions was the extremes of temperatures. The readings taken in 
the roosting houses varied from 47 to 108 degrees, while the sun reading 
on one occasion reached 153 degrees. 

One hen of the heavy breeds died with the heat on that day. 

It speaks volumes for the present-day breeders tliai the liens as a 
body performed .so well under such trying conditions. 

A large numl>er of hens are in full moult, while two or three have 
finished and again laying. The general health of the birds is good, 
and taking into consideration the number of birds in moult, the egg 
output is good. 

The rainfall for the month was 55 points. 

A. Hart, 

Chief Poultry Expert. 
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fourth VICTORIAN EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 191A-1915. 

Commencing 15th April, 1914; concluding I4th April, 1915. 
CONDUCTED AT THE BURNLEY SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE. 


Pen 
No. (6 
Bir-U). 


Kgga I.aid during Competition. 


Breed. 

Owner, 

15th 
April to 
14th 
Jan. 

15 th 
Jan. to 

14 th 
Feb. 

Total to 
date— 10 

1 montiiB. 







FositioQ 
In Compe- 
tition. 


LIGHT BREEDS. 


Wet Mash. 


25 

White Leghorns . . 

J. H. Gill 

1.304 

133 

1.437 

36 


E. A. l.awsoii 

1 ,290 

1 35 

1:434 

26 


Mrs. H. Stevenson 

1,217 

159 

1.376 

10 


R. Hay 

1.185 

133 

1.318 

16 


.4. R. Simon 

1,192 

123 

1.315 

9 


J. J West 

1.192 

111 

1,303 

17 


F. Uoldissen 

1.143 

139 

1 *^82 

11 


C. J. .iackson 

1.120 

153 

1,273 

19 


Marville Poultry Farm .. 

1.127 

145 

1,272 

4 


Giddy and Son . . 

1,129 

135 

1,264 

33 


W. G. Osbiirne . , 

1,123 

140 

1 .263 

40 


J. Schwabh 

1,125 

124 

1,249 

45 


H. C. Brock 

1.113 

134 

1 247 

37 


S. Brown 

1.113 

129 

1.242 

29 


V. Little 

J.lnj 

120 

1.224 

23 


S, Biiscurnb 

l,97S 

135 

1.213 

35 


W. Tatterson 

l,(W4 

no 

1.194 

1 

tT 

F. 0. O’Bree 

l.('5T 

125 

1,182 

15 


E. Waldon 

1.(149 

127 

1.176 

8 


F. W. Brine 

l.ilo^ 

114 

1.172 

47 


W. G. Swift 

1.1139 

128 

1.167 

•30 


G. W. Robbins . . 

1.037 

127 

1.164 

20 


A. W. Halt 

1.1'07 

153 

1.160 

44 


A. Ross 

1 ,i)(U 

93 

1.157 

22 


B. Mitchell 

1,(114 

142 

i:i.5(5 

14 


F. C. Western . . 

9S() 

136 

1.122 

48 


Bennett and Chapman . . 

994 

127 

1.121 

28 


Utility Poultry Farm 

l.dlO 

110 

1.121* 

2 


J. C. Armstrong 

99S 

116 ' 

1.114 

24 


C. Pvko 

1,012 

101 

1,113 

34 


W. A. Rennie .. 

99S 

107 

1.105 

6 


C. K. Jones 

9S0 

125 

1.10.5 

38 


G. Havrnan 

990 

114 

1,104 

12 

,1 

A. H. Mould 

994 , 

10.5 

3.099 

3 

M 

T. A. Pcttigrove 

976 

107 

1,083 

32 


Gleadell Bros. , , 

038 

141 

1,079 

18 


All-lav Poultry Yards 

940 

129 

1.075 

42 


E. W! Hippo 

054 

120 

1.074 

41 


Doncaster Poultry Farm . . 

0.39 

132 

1.071 

IS 


H. Ifanbury 

0.50 

106 

1,065 

5 


A. Mowatt 

931 

122 

1,053 

31 

,, 

K. H. Bridge .. 

020 

Its 

1,047 

43 

(, 

G . .Mayberry 

884 

134 

1,018 

39 


II. L, Appleford 

866 

139 

1,005 

21 


R. A. Lewis 

871 

117 

988 

49 

„ 

A, Beer 

841 

112 

953 

r>G 


F. 0. Silliercisen 

807 

139 

946 



B. Cohen 

766 

144 

910 


,, 

C. L. Sharman . . 

763 

135 

898 



Walter M. Bayles 

■”3 

117 

890 



Total . . 

.'ll, 078 

0,320 

57,398 


1 

2 

3 


6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
20 

30 

31 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 
60 
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Pen 
No. {ft 
Birds). 

Breed. 

Owner. 

Eggs Uid 

15th 
April to 
14th 

Jnii. 

during Competition. 

Jaif ^ to 

Uth date^lO 
months. 

Position 
in Compe. 

tltlOD. 



LIGHT BRBEDS~c<MWi»««f. 






Dry Mash 





00 

White Leghorns . . 

W. N. O’MuUane 

1,301 

159 

1,460 

1 

fiS 

II 

B. A. Lawson . . 

1,254 

128 

1,382 

2 

61 


Moritz Eros. 

1,092 

143 

1,235 

3 

63 


C. Lawson 

1,093 

115 

1.208 

4 

66 


W. G. Osbume . . 

1,117 

86 

1,203 

6 

ftl 


H. Haabury 

1,057 

142 

1,199 

6 

68 


Miss L. Stewart. , 

1,060 

102 

1,162 

7 

60 


P. G. Silbereisen 

973 

129 

1,102 

8 

08 


E. W. Hippe 

968 

131 

1 ,099 

9 

63 


Hanslow Bros, . , 

979 

112 

1,091 

10 

62 


A- Greenhalgb .. 

956 

133 

1,089 

11 

62 

M 

Myola Poultry Farm 

938 

117 

1.055 

12 

70 

II 

W. H. Robbins 

921 

124 

1,045 

13 

69 


C. J. Beatty 

902 

134 

1,036 

14 

64 


E. A. Came 

920 

115 

1,035 

16 

64 


G. Carter 

924 

100 

1,024 

16 

67 


Walter M. Bay lea 

875 

1S8 

1,013 

17 

57 


C, J. Jackson . . 

803 

115 

1,008 

18 

66 


S. Brown 

641 

100 

741 

19 



Total 

18,864 

2,323 

21,187 




HEAVY BREEDS, 






Wet Mash. 




77 

Black Orpingtons .. 

J. McAUan 

1.201 

130 

1,331 

1 

71 

II 

J . Ogdeu 

1,104 

116 

1,220 

2 

88 


H. H. Pump 

1,109 

89 

1.198 

3 

89 


Marville Poultry Farm . 

1.086 

101 

1,187 

4 

84 

Rhode Island Reds 

J, Mulgrove 

1,037 

79 

1,116 

1 & 

87 ! 

Black Orpingtons .. 

A. Douglas 

967 

128 

1,095 

6 

81 

•I 

D. Fisher 

1,001 

93 

1,094 

7 

76 ! 


W. P. Eckermann 

971 

113 

1,084 

8 

82 


J. H. Wright .. 

981 

94 

1 ,075 

9 

75 1 


Fairdeal Poultry Farm 

947 

96 

1,043 

10 

73 ! 

i> 

J. A. McKinnon 

902 

117 

1 ,019 

11 

72 1 

11 

T. W. Coto 

897 

106 

1,003 

13 

74 


S, Brown 

905 

96 

1 001 

13 

83 


Cowan Bros. 

818 

72 

890 

1 1^ 

86 

Golden Wyandottes 

J. C. Mtckelburgh 

691 

74 

765 

1 15 

78 1 

Red Sussex 

Jorgen Anderson 

661) 

77 

746 1 

1 16 

79 

Barred Plyth. Rocks 

Bennett and Chapman 

632 

8ft 

718 

17 

86 1 

Buff Wyandottes .. i 

W. 0. Swift 

473 

62 

535 

18 



Total 

16.391 

1.729 

18,120 




Dry Mash. 





100 

Black Orpingtons . . 

D, Fisher 

966 

87 

1,053 

1 

90 


J. H. Wrhiht . . 

912 

110 

1,022 

2 

98 


A. Greenhalgb . . 

894 

109 

1,003 

3 

97 


J. McAUan 

805 

94 

989 

4 

91 


C. £. Graham . . 

824 

88 

912 

5 

94 


T. W. Coto 

830 

75 

905 

6 

96 

1 Rhode Island EUds 

Myola Poultry Farm 

807 

87 

894 

7 

92 

Black Orpingtons . . 

Fairdeal Poultry Farm . 

769 

96 

865 

8 

93 

White Plyth. Rocks 

Mvola Poultry Farm 

747 

73 

820 

9 

99 

.Mrs. Q. H. Bald 

622 

102 

724 

10 

96 

I, 

C, L. Hewitt 

429 

40 

469 

11 



Total 

8,695 

961 

9,656 







A. KART, ‘ 





C 

hlef Poultry Expert. 

Departmect of Aericnlture, 







JtellKmmc, Victoria. 
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ORCUARD AND GARDEN NOTES. 

E, E. Pescott, P.L.S., Principal, School of Horticulture, Burnley. 

The Orchard. 

Planting. 

In preparing land for planting out — and this should be commenced 
right away, so as to allow the soil to sweeten — it should be subsoiled, so 
as to produce good results in after years. Subsoiling will add to the 
age and vigour of the trees ; it will materially increase the crop ; and it 
will considerably lessen the expense of fertilizers. Drainage is another 
most important factor in successful fruit culture; but while, perhaps, 
drainage may be delayed for a few years, if the other initial expenses arc 
extensive, it must again be emphasized that jiroper subsoiling cannot be 
carried out after the trees are planted. 

Green Manures. 

The exceedingly dry months of January and February will have had 
the effect of considerably weakening the soils, and reducing the humus 
content. It will be advisable wherever at all possible to put in a crop 
of green manure to supply humus, nitrogen, and other beneficial factors 
to the soil. This should be done as soon as the fruit is off the trees, and 
tlie earlier the better. 

An early crop is a distinct advantage. The cover crop should make 
good growth before winter sets in, as the plants make very little headway 
in the cold weather, and they require to be ploughed in as soon as the 
ground is dry enough in the early spring. It will thus be seen that it 
is necessary to get a good autumn growth, as dense as po.ssible, and one 
which will w'ell cover the surface before winter. 

Pests. 

. Kust-infected plum and peach leaves, as well as the foliage of stone 
fruits that have been attacked by this and other fungus diseases, such as 
shothole, &c., sliould be burned if possible. This will minimize the 
possibility of future attacks. The same treatment sliould he given to 
foliage w'herc red spider or the bryobia mite have been in evidence. 

It may appear somewhat early to think of dealing ivitli peach aphis. 
Ihit our knowledge of i^s liabits and tlie necessary sprays to combat it is 
increasing every year; and it is most apparent that, if the pest is to be 
attacked with a red oil emulsion, the mixture must be used earlier 
than hitherto. 

U is recognised that one of tlie easiest and most useful mctliods of 
<lca]ing with this pest is to spray the trees in their donna nt stage with 
re<] oil emulsion. In orchards where, some years ago, half-a-dozen 
sprayings with a nicotine stiruy wure given, often wuth very little visible 
eff(H;t, a marvellous change has been effected by the use of red oil in 
Winter. One spraying has been effective in almost clearing out the 
and where the aphides have reappeared in the s])riiig time, their 
luiinbers have been so small that a light spraying with nicotine solution 
biis ])cen all that is neccssarv. This applies to both green and black 
a pi) IS. 
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Vegetable Garden. 

All vacant plots should be given a liberal dressing of stable manure^ 
and then well and deeply dug. For winter growth, the beds should be 
elevated somewhat above the ordinary summer level. That is, the path 
surface may be on a lower level, the plot soil being -well thrown up and 
boldly ridged. This will give a certain amount of drainage, and will 
insure w'anner and better soil; the vegetables should succeed more iu this 
clas.s of bed than any other. The vegetable garden, and also tlie seed 
beds, should be kept free of any weeds, and a good cultivation kept up 
all through. Seedlings of cabbages, cauliflowers, lettuce, and celevy 
may be transplanted out; and seeds of cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, early 
peas, sw^ede turnips, carrot, parsnip, and early onions n’t ay be sown. 

Flower Garden. 

The various plants in the flow*er garden will require liberal food 
supj>Iies at the present time. The soil having been so frequently watered 
during siinimor, tlie food sup])Iies of various jilants have been consider- 
ably reduced by the process of w^asbing out ’^; and as it is the season 
of the year when the most popular flow^ers of the year wdll be blooming, 
viz., dahlias, chrysautUeinuins, and roses, the plants will require a good 
stimulus. Liquid manures should he used in preference; and these 
should always be used in a weak solution first, gradually making it 
stronger as tiie plant becomes accustomed to th(' feeding. Once a week 
is suliicient for liquid manures, and the plants should never he exces- 
sively fed. Animal manures may he prepared for liquid manures hy 
soaking for a few' days at the rate of 1 lb. of w'elhrottcd and well- 
preserved manure in one gallon of w ater. A few' handfuls of .*oot thrown 
in this makes a great improvement in the food. If ordinary chemical 
manures, such as nitrate of soda, superphosphate, or sulphate of 
ammonia, be used, tlu^ portion of one oiincf^ to four gallon.^ will be ample 
for the weekly supply. Excessive uuinunug and over-feeding tend to 
gross grow'th in floricultun*. All classes of spring flowering bulbs may 
now be planted. In bulb planting the bulbs should not come in contact 
with any mannre. The manure sliould have been some rime pn'viously 
dug well in and mixed with the soil, and all heat slioiild have dis- 
appeared. If much manure is required it should be place<l b{dow’ the 
bulb, so that the roots may ultimately penetrate to it. Bulbs tlirive in 
sandy soils, and where the soil is heavy a little sand may be add(‘d with 
advantage. Bulbs should not he planted too deeply; tlu^ depth to ]ilant 
is generally regulated by the size of the bulb. Sueh bulbs as freezias 
may be covered wdth only an incli of soil, wdiile larger })ull)s may lx; 
somewhat deeper, Wlie rover aphis and red spider occur the plants 
should be well sprayed with benzole emulsion, nicotim^, ‘‘ Best end,” 
“ Soaperine,” or some other preventive, in order to ])rot(‘ct the coming 
flowers. Mildew attacks on tlie rose slionid also be w'arded ofl by the 
use of sulphur. The sulphur may eithru’ be dusted on the plant or it 
may be scattered on the ground around and under tin? plant. ^Farch is 
the month w^hen the show'v and fine .sn miner annuals are at their best. 
The asters and zinnias siiould be very fine; and these, comhimxl wifli 
salpiglossis, miniature annual and herbaceous sunflowers, phlox, and 
many other popular hardy annuals, are all now at their best. These wifi 
require a fair quantity of water and manure mniching; and the. ])lan(s 
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will be considerably helped if the blooms which have passed their prime 
are kept cut off. ^ ^ 

All hardy annual, biennial, and perennial «^eds may now be planted; 
among these are dianthua, candytuft, sweet ymas, Iceland poppies, 
anemone, ranunculus, stock, wallflower, columbine, foxglove, phlox, 
pentstemon, pansy, gallardia, &c. 

In planting sweet peas, the soil should be fairly w^ell watered before- 
hand, so that it is well moist right through. The best result will he 
obtained if they are first planted in boxes or pots, and w^hen two or three 
inches high transplanted out singly into their permanent situation. In 
planting out tlie seedlings the soil should be well prepared, so that the 
roots may have a free run in all directions. The .seedlings should he 
^iveii ainplc room, liaving a s])ace of at least uiue inches betw^een each 
plant. Staking should proceed at an early stage, and the plants should 
be encouraged to climb from tlie beginning. 


REMINDERS FOR APRIL. 

Live Stock. 

Horses.' — T hose stabled should be fed liberally. Food of a more stimulating 
riafuro can now be given to get them well over the ^'changing eoat season. Those 
doing fast or heavy work should be clipped; if not wdiolly, then trace high. The 
legs should not be clipped. Those not rugged on coming into the stable at night 
sweating freely should be wiped down and in balf-an-hour ’s time rugged or 
covered with bags until the coat is dry. Yearling colts if vigorous and well 
grown may be castrated. Weaned foals should have a little crushed oats daily, 
if available. Horses to be tnrnod out during winter should not be clipped. 
Their mouths and feet should be examined and attended to where necessary. 

(Attle.— A s the nights hecoino colder the dairy cows should be rugged. The 
rugs should be removed in day-time when the shade temperature reaches fiO de- 
grees. If now grass is ])]cntlful, give a ration of hay or straw, whole or chaffed, 
to counteract the jmrging effects of young grass. Cows may now be spayed. 

Pkus. — Sows not already ser\ ed should be put to the boar. Supply all pigs 
with plenty of bedding, and see that sties are warm and well ventilated. Supply 
sows liberally with grain. (.'astTatc young boars. 

.Sf(KEi‘. — Aft(‘r such a season as just passed through the bulk of the lambing 
will b(“ onal ic and lat(', but, wlieri" early lambs can be produced, transfer the 
ewes witls lambs at foot to best f('f>d .as soon as drofiped. Plant fodder crops 
and fatten all possibh’; the d(>mand will lie (‘xtrrme for all classes of nnitton, 
Piistrate vnm lainVis when a few days old; defiw tailing them until ewe lambs 
arc rea<!y. After rain, when dust is settled, clear wool from the eyes of young 
merino slieop and from the udders of stml ewes about to iamb. Hreneh sick 
Menners, and put them into hospital paddock, and all inferior lleeced sheep 
into fattening padd<ick. 

Poultry, — T)o not feed imich grain this month — soft food aids moult; add a 
teaspoonful of lins(‘ed to each bird’s ration once daily. The more exercise the 
hens get the Ixdter they moult. Remove all male birds from pens. .\dd to 
drinking water {)n(‘ pac'ket Ifpsoin salts to twenty lords. Keep .a sharp look out 
tor cluckcm pox. Forw.ard jmllets should now be in tludr winter quarters, with 
I'lnity of scratching litter, .-iiid fed liberally- -iucluding ration of animal food, 
brit shell and cluirtmal should always be available. 

Cultivation. 

TV — Hig potatoes as they mature. Cart out and spread stable manure, 

t Hiisiv yweparation of land for main c(*real crops. Sow Chou "MoelHer seed in beds 
or transplanting. Sow the following mixture per acre for green feed during 
'(’^ winter months for the dairy herd: — 'IV-j bushels, Oats; bushel, Cape 
arley; 14 bushel, Tick Beans; V> bushel, Vetches, Giant Dnimhead Cab- 

for transplanting (1 lb. sufficient for 1 acre, in row's 3 feet apart); pro- 
idod the soil is in good friable condition, plants from seed sown last mouth 
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should be planted out. Sow wheat and oats according to locality j also rape for 
winter feed or green manuring. Prepare clean seed-bed for lucerne; and sow 
Hunter Eiver, Arabian, or Peruvian seed, free from dodder, in drills 7 inches 
apart and at tlic rate of 12-16 lbs. of seed per acre. Sow permanent pastures, 
with grasses and clovers. 

Orchard. — Prepare land for planting; plough deeply and sub-soil. Plant 
legumes for green manure. Plant out strawberries. Clean up Codlin Moth from 
trees as soon as all fruit is gathered. 

Flower Garden. — Plant out evergreen shrubs, trees, and Australian plants^ 
divisions of herbaceous plants, seedlings, layers, and rooted cuttings. Feed 
chrysanthemums with liquid manure weekly until flowers begin to open^ Prepare 
land for future plantings of roses and shrubs. 

Vegetable Garden. — Plant out seedlings from the seed beds. Dig all vacant 
spaces roughly. Sow onions for early crop; also peas and broad beans. Clean, 
out asparagus beds wherever the seeds are ripening. 

Vineyard, — Consideration must be given to manuring; early application is- 
strongly urged. Peas, &c., for green manuring should be sown as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Cellars . — Cleanliness is emphatically urged. Carefully remove all fer- 
mentable refuse — skins, lees, shimmings, &c. Such odds and ends favour 
multiplication of vinegar flies (Drosophila funehris'). If present, destroy 
these with formalin or insecticide powders. A little bisulphite or sulphur- 
ous acid in washing water is recommended; also free use of lime on floors. 
&'C. Sec February .lonnwl, 1914. 


ALSATIAN POTASH. 

In the Progres Agricole of 18th October, 1911, Professor L. Degnilhv 
of the Montpellier National School of Agriculture (France), discusses 
the advisability of manuring young vineyards during the winter fol- 
lowing their field grafting. 

He decides in favour of manuring, in order to insure a well-developed 
root system and solid frame, but advises moderation and the applica- 
tion of half the quantity of manure usually allowed for vines in full 
bearing. He comments on the difRculty in procuring potash sales, now 
that the war has shut off supplies from the mines of Strassfurth, in 
Germany, which have hitherto been the main source of potash used by 
French agriculture. “Potash must therefore be sought either in organic 
manures, which contain more or less of it (and sometimes none at all), 
according to their origin, or in nitrate of potash, which comes to us 
from India, Egypt, and other cmintrie.s of the Far East,” He also 
recommends the use of gypsum to unlock soil reserves of potash, and 
recalls “ that nitrates seem to play a similar part, according to experi- 
ments conducted in England and Switzerland.” 

As regards the future, “ The question is already solved,” says 
Professor DegruIIy, who shows with cheery optimism how the recovery 
of her lost Provinces will render French agriculture independent of 
Strassfurth. “ Upper Alsace . . . contains very important deposits, 
which have been explored within the last few years by the Alsatian 
Geological Service. . . . Prospecting has shown the Wittelsheim Basin 
to contain 1,472,000,000 metric tons of mineral, wEich, with an average 
test of 22 per cent, potash, w'oiild represent 300,000,000 tons of pure 
potash. Admitting that the ■world’s consumption ■^v’cre to remain as it 
is to-day, Wittelsheim would suffice for the requirements of the next 
493 years. Upper Alsace will shortly have once again become French 
soil, and in it we shall easily find all the potassic manures necessary 
for our cultures.” 


